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SEE 
THIS 


Halley 


HANDBOOK 


There is nothing published of its size that covers 
so wide a range of practical and useful Biblical 
information. An abbreviated Bible Commentary 


invaluable as a handy reference book for Bible read- 
ers and students. i 


Send for this amazing book of Bible baits. Use coupon 
below. Contains 160 Illustrations: 70 Illustrative Maps 


and 90 Authentic Archaeological Photographic repro- 
ductions. 


Amazingly Complete 


Here is Bible Commentary, Historical and Geograph- 
ical Information, Chronological Backgrounds, Heart- 
thoughts of each of the Books, Notes on obscure pas- 
sages, an Epitome of Church History, Persecutions of 
the Church, Church Fathers, Rise of the Papacy, Sum- 
mary of facts connecting Bible Times with our own. 


Partial Contents 

General Outlines and Summaries—20 pages 

Authentic Archaeological Discoveries confirming Bible History 
—80 pages 

Notes on Old Testament Books with related Data on Babylon, 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome—140 pages 

Outline of Inter-Testament Period—6 pages 

Notes on the Four Gospels—134 pages 

Notes on Acts and the Epistles—110 pages 

Notes on the Book of Revelation—44 pages 

How we Got the Bible—16 pages 

Outline of Church History from Early Persecutions through the 
Reformation—46 pages 

Bible Reading and Church Going—40 pages 

Also Notable Findings about the Bible, the Bible as God’s Word, 
Jerusalem the Central City of the Bible Story, Miracles, etc. 


H. H. HALLEY, Publisher (CH) 
10 West Elm Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me copies of new 16th Edition of 
Halley’s Pocket Bible Handbook as follows: 


EDITION OF 


Mail 
Coupon 


New 16th Edition just out. Frank 
Herald, says: ‘Never a dull page... 
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16th Edition 

G76 pages 

Only $1 paper cover 
$2 cloth binding 


Recommended By All Denominations 


A few of the many praising this great work 


PRESBYTERIAN: Drs. Wilbur’ M. Smith 
(Author Peloubet’s ~Seleet. Notes), John 
Timothy Stone, Geo. L. Robinson (McCor- i 
mick Seminary), Geo. W. Arms (Brooklyn), 
H. Sweets (Louisville), H. Kerr Taylor 
(Nashville), W.E. Darnell (Little Neck, N. Y.) 


BAPTIST: Drs. J. Whitcomb Brougher 

(Glendale), F. D. Whitesell (Nor. Bap. 

Sem.), E. Leslie Carlson (S. W. Bap. Sem.). | 
E. H. Tomlin (Providence). 


METHODIST: Drs. Thos. S. Brock (for- 
merly Temple Univ. Phil.), T. Garland 
Smith (Univ. Church, Buffalo), W. E. Pit- 
tenger (Dist. Supt., Kokomo, Ind.). 


LUTHERAN: Drs. A. W. Brustat (in Amer. 
Lutheran), C. P. Harry (Norristown, Pa.), 
W. P. Hieronymus (Columbus, O.), E. M. 
Hegge (Oak Park, Ill.), Oscar N. Olson (in 
Augustana Quarterly). 
CONGREGATIONAL: Drs. Francis J. Hay- 
den (Wantagh, L. I.. N. Y.), E. H. Mur- 


doch (Pawtucket, R. I.), A. R. McLaughlin 
(Ames, Ia.). 


EPISCOPAL: Drs. Frederick Kempster 
(Pittsburgh), S. T. Cooke (New York). 
Bishop Wm. Hall Moreland (Delray Beach, 
Fla.). 

DISCIPLE: Drs. F. D. Kershner (Butler 
Univ.), I. N. MeCash (Phillips Univ., Enid, 
Okla.), L. N. D. Wells (Dallas). 

EVANGELICAL: Dr. W. R. Shisler (in 
Evangelical-Messenger). | 

UNITED BRETHREN: Dr. Carl W. Hiser 
(Martinsburg, W. Va.). 

CHURCH OF CHRIST: Dr. Leslie G. 
Thomas (in Firm Foundation), 


CHURCH OF GOD: Dr. A. F. Gray (Pacific 
Bible College, Portland, Ore.), 


S. Mead, Editor of Christian 
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wrens Sree Comments of others: “Surpasses anything expected,” “Worth its } 
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That unhappy noise 
you just heard was Hiromu 
Izawa, spokesman for Japan’s 


Ne Y 


warlords, as quoted in a re- 


cent issue of the Tokyo magazine, Public Opinion. 


Hiromu is alarmed by “democratic tendencies” 


in Japan, and puts much of the blame on “un- 
Japanese thoughts” imported through Ameri- 


can motion pictures! 


It’s a noise that pleases us mightily — for no 

motion picture company has tried so hard as 

Warner Bros. to make pictures that will, as 
| they cheer and entertain millions, help to fur- 
ther those freedoms which are the everlasting 


essence of Americanism. 


We at Warner Bros. enjoy imagining how 
Hiromu wouid react to our newest picture... . 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN * 


For here is all the grandeur and gusto, the 


whispered romance and loud laughter, the rich, 


raw flavor of a free nation — uproariously re- 


flected in the adventures and escapades of this 
amazing man — who taught the world to laugh 


American-style! 


| DONALD CRISP. ALAN HALE 
C. AUBREY SMITH * JOHN CARRADINE ° 


Screen Play by Alan LeMay « 


BILL HENRY * ROBERT BARRAT 


Adaptation by Alan LeMay and Harold M. Sherman « 


\”? 


thought: 


And in the story of this great American’s 
fantastic career as steamboat pilot, frontiers- 
man, prospector, author, globegirdler and humor- 
ist, you’ll find royal entertainment, and a vital 


contribution to the art of motion pictures. 


And you’ll find, in addition, that same quality 


which disturbs Mr. Izawa, and which led the 


New York Times to refer to this company’s 
“enviable record for combining good citizenship 


with good picture-making’’. 


WARNER | 
BROS. b 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive “pt 
LP 















FADvENTURES 4 


NANT AVE 


STARRING 


FREDRIC MARCH 
BST 


*Warner Bros. have already sent prints of 
this picture gratis to our troops overseas. 


* WALTER HAMPDEN 


Additional Diologue by Horry Chandlee 


* JOYCE REYNOLDS 


¢ All biographical material based on works owned or 


controlled by the Mark Twain Company, and the play ‘Mark Twoin" by Harold M. Sherman Music by Max Steiner « A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 


Other Current Worner Bros. Prod 


Directed by IRVING RAPPER « Produced by JESSE L. LASKY 


UNCERTAIN GLORY - SHINE ON HARVEST MOON PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE - IN OUR TIME - DESTINATION TOKYO - THE DESERT SONG - WATCH ON THE RHINE - THIS IS THE ARMY 











EWING GALLOWAY 


—— 


The Wag 
of the Fourth 


Woven of dreams that our fathers knew, 

Visions that led them across the sea 
To an alien land where their derring-do 

Won them the magic that set men free 
From the king‘s caprice and the tyrant’s heel, 

While they toiled and sweated and fought and bled, 
As they bravely builded a commonweal, 

Where the humblest now walks with a Caesar's tread, 
Lo, in its hallowed and rippling folds, 

As its glory trembles against the sky, 
In its splendor of stars and stripes it holds 

All the faith and hope we are living by! 


Win the blare of trumpet and roll of drum, 

With the wraiths of Concord and Bunker Hill, 
From the fields and towns today we come, 

As our souls applaud and our red hearts thrill 
To our pride in the noble heritage, 

That is ours to cherish through joy and woe, 
Though around us the tempests roar and rage, 

Though the calm of peace shrouds the ways we go, 
While above us the banner that flung its light, 

Lo, from Valley Forge to the Argonne sod, 
In the day a cloud and a flame by night, 

Is a covenant we have made with God! 


White we bare our heads to the starry flag, 
That our fathers fashioned of deeds and dreams, 
As they hewed a nation from plain and crag 
To the mystic music of woods and streams, 
Let us not be deaf to the anguished cries 
Where the dogs are licking the lepers’ sores, 
As the devils are brewing their broth of lies, 
That will blast the earth with the hell of wars. 
But let us resolve in our secret souls 
To be carrying on as our heroes would, 
Till we are attaining our goal of goals— 
Lo, a world where freedom is brotherhood! 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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Ne THIRD 


FLOOR BACK 


There's a little girl on the third floor 
(back) of a great tenement house not 
far from the Bowery. She has two 
brothers and three sisters and they all 
live with their mother in two rooms. At 
night they sleep on mattresses thrown 
on the floor and the entire apartment 
becomes a bedroom. During the day 
the mattresses are put out on the fire 
escape and lo and behold! we have a 
living room with two windows in it. The 
other room is an inside room and has 
no windows. 

The little girl is pale, an unhealthy 
pale. She is the youngest, just old 
enough to send to Mont Lawn. There is 
a boy who is ten and he, too, is pale 
and thin. 

There's a boy just eighteen who 
joined the navy. Bill was a guest at 
Mont Lawn for three years until he was 
thirteen. One of the first things he did 
when he was accepted and placed by 
the navy was to write to our director at 
Mont Lawn. It wasn’t his first letter but 
in this one he seemed to want to say 
something to show his appreciation for 
the things Mont Lawn had done for him. 

Now that he is getting away from his 
family, he wants the two younger ones 
to go to Mont Lawn, he wants them to 
get some of the things he got out of it. 
He knows he is a better young man for 
the summers he had with us. He wants 
his brother and sister to have the 
chance he had. And, of course he is 
thinking of his mother. He knows how 
much it will mean to her to know that 








her two youngest are safe at Mont 
Lawn when she is at work all day; to 
know that they will get all the food that 
is good for them and the clean fresh 
country air. 

When Bill talks for his family, he 
talks for all the children and their hard- 
worked mothers. There are fewer 
camps than ever this year so Mont 
Lawn will probably be called on for 
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more vacations. We would like not to 
say ‘‘no” to one child who needs us. 
We know you could not say ‘‘no’’ were 
they to ask you. 

Mont Lawn’‘s best friends, the best 
friends of these children are the many 
who cannot give much but never fail 
the children when they need them. 
When you send your gift early, you 
help us know how many guests to invite. 


Can We Invite Bill’s Sister and Brother to Spend Three 
Weeks at Mont Lawn? 


$5 pays for a week’s vacation 


EVERY PENNY 


HELPS 





Christian Herald Children’s Home 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


July 


We are so glad these children have Mont Lawn. Please send Bill's sister and 


brother to the country—here is $ 
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OUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 


magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace, 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces . . . 
wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in 
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Question: 

Again and again it is charged that 
Prohibition was put over on the United 
States while our soldiers were overseas 
during the first World War. Is there 
basis for this charge? 


Answer: 

The most complete, concise answer to 
this question appeared recently in the 
Watchman-Examiner: “The opening sen- 
tence of the August 27 Gallup Poll on 
Prohibition stated: ‘Because the Prohi- 
bition movement during the last war cul- 
minated in the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment... . This is untrue, 
and completely in line with Wet prop- 
aganda, which is being promoted at an 
annual cost of millions of dollars. The 
facts are that the campaign for the 
Eighteenth Amendment was concluded in 
1916 and won in that year when candi- 
dates for Congress had been forced to re- 
cord their stand on the proposition. The 
final vote in Congress was taken on De- 
cember 18, 1917, when the Amendment 
won 65 to 20 in the Senate and 282 to 
128 in the House—each legislator, with 
no known exception, voting as he had 
pledged the people in 1916., Therefore, 
the Amendment was not a culmination 
of the ‘Prohibition movement during the 
last war’ at all, but a culmination in 1916 
of a century’s education and organiza- 
tion. 

“The liquor manufacturers, however, 
want the American people to believe that 
it was a result of war hysteria, and Gal- 
lup fell in line, even if unwittingly. A 
second misstatement was, ‘ . culmi- 
nated in the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, a year after the Armis- 
tice... .? The Amendment was adopted 
by Congress or, technically, submitted to 
the states for adoption on December 18, 
1917, not a year after the Armistice, but 
eleven months before, and the Amend- 
ment became a part of the Constitution 
by action of the states on January 16, 
1919, when the thirty-seventh state, Mis- 
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souri, ratified it by a Senate vote of af 
to 10, and a House vote of 104 to 36, anf 
this was little more than two months 


after the Armistice—not a year, as Gu. 
lup says. 







The great stock and trade ¢ 


the liquor propagandists has been t[) 


preach that Prohibition was put over a) 
the people during the World War ani) 
while the boys were overseas fighting f 


There is not one word of truth in such 
a statement.” 


Question: 

How widely has the Gospel bee 
preached? How much do we still lack oj 
carrying out the great commission? 


Answer: 


There is now no portion of the globe 
where the Gospel has not to some degree 
However, there may be, 
and I,am sure there are, tribes, villages 
and groups that have never heard the 


been preached. 


matchless story. 


Question: 


How do you feel when you are called § 
hard names, and when your finest i- 


tives are given a base name? 


Answer: 


I am very human and so I feel bail! 
I hope that eventually I may achieve thie 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln who out of a 
“Tf I tried to 
read, much less answer, all the criticisins 
of me and all the attacks leveled against | 
me, this office would have to be closed 
I do the best | 
can. If the end brings me out all wrong, 
then ten angels swearing I had been right 
If the end 
brings me out all right, then what is said 
against me now will not amount to any: F 


painful experience wrote: 


for all other business. 


would make no difference. 


thing.” 


Question: 


My second of three children, deeply 
spiritual and looking forward to a rel- 
gious career, passed away in January. My 
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eldest and youngest children are exact 
opposites. Am I justified in being a 
spiritual doubter? 


Answer: 

No. I do not have the answer to your 
implied question, “Why?” but as in my 
own experience as a father, I have put 
my trust in the Heavenly Father who 
“knoweth all things and who doeth all 
things well.” I ask you to put your 
trust in Him. In this life, however quick- 
ly it may be terminated, we but finish 
to begin. Always this is the childhood of 
our immortality. Greater things for our 
children and for us are ahead. To the 
Christian, to me, grief for loved ones 
called to the Father’s House is self-pity. 
Those whom we have “loved and lost 
awhile” have the better part. 


Question: 

Many times I have had people say to 
me that they think everyone is born into 
this world a certain way, to live only a 
certain way, and to die only a certain 
way. It is all planned and must go that 
way. How can I best help them? 


Answer: 

The question involved here is one of 
those of which the great Bushnell said, 
“We must hang them up and let them 
hang until eternity; then we shall find the 
answer.” I do not believe that a man 
is so born and so fixed at birth in his 
character that he cannot change or be 
changed. 


Question: 

Do you not think that the Japanese 
atrocity stories should have been pub- 
lished long ago? How can we trust the 
Government when there are such delays? 


Answer: 

The atrocity stories were not published 
until the Government had made repeated 
efforts to secure some consideration for 
Americans in Japanese prison camps. 
More than eighty approaches were made, 
but without the slightest effect. No, I do 
not think that the Government waited 
too long. If anything, the Government has 
not waited long enough! The effect of 
these releases on the lives of thousands of 
Americans in the hands of the Japanese 
is, to say the least, uncertain. 


Question: 

Must chaplains in our Navy pay for 
Bibles and tracts to be distributed among 
our sailors? Is this a personal matter or 
are funds available? 


Answer: 

Many organizations are contributing 
tracts and Bibles free to men in the serv- 
ices. It is not necessary for any chap- 
lain to spend personal funds for this pur- 
pose. The Government, itself, will sup- 


ply a Bible to any enlisted man who de- 
sires one. 
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Question: 

Are chaplains placed in prisoners-of- 
war camps? Are religious services pro- 
vided for prisoners of war? 


Answer: 
Religious services are provided for pris- 
oners of war and in many instances our 


regular Army chaplains or chaplains se- | 
lected from among war prisoners, con- 


duct religious services and religious activ- 
ities. 
received a request for religious literature 
in German to be used in these camps, a 
request which brought forth a flood of 
material from the Herap family. 


Question: 

At the last armistice, when the streets 
were crowded with shouting multitudes, 
the churches in many cities were not even 
open. Should we not get ready for the 
next armistice, now? 


Answer: 

Yes; let every church be opened and 
crowded with worshipers when the next 
armistice comes. In the meantime, let 
us give our all-out support to Christian 
leaders who call us now to organize and 
to unite that the peace may be won for 


Christ. 


Question: 

Why do we not have more Temper- 
ance and Prohibition sermons in our pul- 
pits? Is it because both Protestant and 
Catholic churches receive donations from 
the liquor interests? 


Answer: 

I have never known of a Protestant 
church that received donations from liq- 
uor interests, and the Protestant min- 
isters whom I know still preach these 
sermons. I do know one Protestant 
church that years ago accepted dona- 
tions from a great New York gambler— 
just one church! 


Question: 

Instead of silent prayer for the Presi- 
dent and for the men and women in the 
service, shoulg it not be “silent prayer 
for the governments of the United Na- 
tions and those in service,” or some- 
thing of that sort? Why not prayer 
for all? 


Answer: 

Our call to prayer for the President 
and for men and women in the service 
personalizes the universal desire of our 
hearts. Always it is followed by the pas- 
toral prayer. The pastoral prayer is 
comprehensive, but I do feel that we 
need now, each of us, to think especially 
of those who are our chosen leaders, who 
symbolize our unity and who carry the 
supreme burdens. Also, even as the serv- 
ice flag reminds us of the men who are 
at the front, so our prayer for them as- 
sociates us with their service and their 
selfless sacrifices. God bless them! 


Only recently Curistran Hera op | 


OUR IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION IS 


YOUR 
POST-WAR 
ORGAN 


e 
Thaw . .. more and more 


Moller Craftsmen are being 
released from war produc- 
tion. NOW ... Moller Crafts- 
men are turning their imme- 
diate attention to planning 
again The Artist of Organs— 
The Organ of Artists. 


If your plans for a Moller 
Organ have, of war-neces- 
sity, been halted, NOW is 
the time to remember Moller 
Craftsmanship. Your order 
NOW assures you a top posi- 
tion on the Moller Preferred 
List of those who will be 
among the first to secure 
early possession of a post- 
war Moller Organ. 


The same painstaking skill 
. . . the same pride .. . the 
creed that each Moller Organ 
must be a little better than 
the last . . . are ready again 
to produce for you the Organ 
of outstanding tonal beauty, 
quality and satisfaction— 
The Artist of Organs—The 
Organ of Artists. 


Write Moller NOW—your 
name on the Moller Pre- 
ferred List insures our im- 
mediate attention to your 
post-war Organ. 
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BLUNDER: The worst blow the New 
Deal Administration has suffered to date 
comes out of the picture of an old man 
being carried bodily out of his office by 
two U.S. soldiers. Many there are who 
claim that Mr. Sewell Avery, the carried 
one, staged this thing carefully, that it 
was “an act.” If it was an act, it was a 
good one—and one that will backfire. 
with devastating force, on the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

Even the best friends of the New Deal 
didn’t like it. That picture, and the other 
pictures of long lines of soldiery taking 
over the Montgomery-Ward plant, might 
just as well have been taken in Germany. 
The whole performance ran directly coun- 
ter to democratic American ideology; 
right or wrong, Mr. Avery being taken 
for a ride was bad business. 

The government justified it on the 
ground that the aggregate powers of the 
President, as Chief Executive and as 
Commander in Chief, gave him authority 
to do it. But the courts dropped the case 
like a hot potato; too hot to handle! The 
Administration backtracked, in a hurry; 
Mr. Avery is back in his office. 

Authorized or unauthorized, constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, it is a blunder. 
It is a spectacle no thinking American 
likes; he calls it Fascism. And, truth be 
told, he has some little “constitutional- 
ism” on his side. In the famous case of 
Michigan’s Milligan (a Civil War Amer- 
ican), sentenced to death by the Army 
and set free by the civil courts, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“The Constitution . is a law for 
rulers and people equally in war and in 
. Was ever in- 
vented . . . that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government. Such a doc- 
trine would lead directly to anarchy or 
despotism.” 5 

There will probably be nothing more 
done about Montgomery-Ward, officially; 
there will be a lot done, politically. 


BILL: Pending in Congress is a bill 
which would grant to natives of India the 
same rights of quota immigration now 
enjoyed by the natives of China. Spon- 
sored by Congressman Celler and Con- 
gresswoman Luce, it is, in this editor’s 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


estimation, a bill that should pass. 

If it is passed, there will be no danger 
of a flood of Indian migration. The total 
of East Indians now resident in this coun- 
try is somewhere around 2500; the new 
quota arrangement would admit only 75 
more per year. That certainly isn’t any- 
thing to worry about—and it would re- 
heve a lot of worry in other directions. 
The Indian is smarting just as much un- 
der our immigration taboo as the Chinese 
once did. They are a great and noble 
people. They have fought gallantly in 
Malaya, Egypt and Italy. They have 
made a tremendous contribution to civili- 
zation, and they have yet further con- 
tributions to make. 

Play fair, America! Let’s give teeth to 
the ideals we are fighting for. 


MISSION TO MOSCOW: Resting now 
is the Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski, the 
priest from Springfield, Mass., who broke 
into the headlines in a big way with his 
peculiar mission to Moscow. Leaving his 
parish without permission and treating 
with the head of a Communist state has 
brought down upon him the discipline of 
his Bishop. He will be punished, when 
he recovers from his nervous and physical 
collapse. Probably, he will continue with 
his parish duties; the punishment will 
take the form of curtailment of his po- 
litical activities. 

This is an odd performance. It is in- 
conceivable that this priest gnade the 26- 
day, 40,000-mile trip to Moscow and 
back without some approval, somewhere, 
among his superiors. Priests simply do 
not get passports for such missions as 
this without an understanding between 
Church and State Department authori- 
ties. He has brought from Moscow a 
great victory for his Church; he has 
brought back a document signed by Pre- 
mier Stalin which bars future aggression 
against the Church in Poland. That is 
no casual victory, no casual document. 

The confusion arises, of course, over 
the fact that his Church has long been 
the determined enemy of Communism 
and the Soviet State. To turn so quickly 
from that opposition to coordination with 
Mr. Stalin demands a little explaining— 
and explanations seem difficult. 

Is the Springfield priest being made a 





goat? Is there more here than meets the 
eye? Is there political maneuvering? 


MERGER: The House Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy got a lot of 
testimony it didn’t expect in the recent 
hearings in Washington. Discussing a 
proposed Army-Navy merging of forces 
to police the world after the war, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
said this: 

“If you believe we must have consoli- 
dation, it seems to me you should look 
into merging the whole military organ- 
ization into the existing Navy . . . This 
force by itself can police the world.” He 
made some battleship-Admirals’ ears burn 
when he held that “The naval air force 
has proved to be the most important 
member of the Navy team.” 

He said that in the chambers where 
the hearing was held; what was said out- 
side chambers we haven’t heard, and we 
probably couldn’t print it if we had 
heard. This Army-Navy competition is 
an old story; jealousies run wild, accusa- 
tions come fast and never the twain will 
meet. As a matter of fact, it may be 
good that there is such competition be- 
tween the two services. It makes for 
progress, keeping the men of both 
branches on their toes. 

But it may not exactly make for ef- 
ficiency in an emergency of war. Not a 
few military critics are claiming that co- 
ordination between Army and Navy 
might have prevented Pearl Harbor. 


COURIER’S CUES: Watch for a lively in- 
vestigation of the War Labor Board, ris- 
ing out of the Montgomery-Ward fracas 
. .. Wrapping paper and paper bags will 
all but vanish in the next few months . 
U.S. shipyards delivered 410 ships in first 
quarter of 1944, as against 379 in first 
quarter of 1943 . . . Coal will cost more 
this winter, thanks to a 70-cents a day 
increase in coal miner pay . . . Biggest 
parachute war in all history will come 
with the invasion . . . The Pacific war will 
not be slowed down by action in the 
West; we’ve plenty of stuff in the Pacific 
now .. . Keep your eye on the British 
Empire Conference, which will greatly 
affect: world trade after the war . . . The 
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draft? Practically all 18- to 26-year-olds 
will be taken; practically all those 30 to 
3g will be deferred if in essential jobs; 
practically all from 26 to 30 are still in 
doubt . . . There will be new explosions 
among leaders of labor; AF of L is luke- 
warm toward Roosevelt; Lewis is defi- 
nitely anti-Roosevelt; Roosevelt needs 
them both to be reelected. 


CLEARED? After serving seven years 
one month and nine days for a crime (re- 
ceiving stolen goods) , David Feinberg of 
New York has been “cleared.” That 
means he is pronounced innocent. It 
doesn’t mean that he can do anything 
about it, or collect anything from the 
State of New York for those wasted seven 
vears. The State just forgets that; Mr. 
Feinberg can’t. 

Such injustice, we suppose, must hap- 
pen, now and then. Human justice isn’t 
perfect, particularly when it is based on 
circumstantial evidence. The courts, the 
people, the system are not to blame. Hu- 
man frailty accounts for it—and human 
malice, as it appeared in this case, in the 
form of a lying witness. But that doesn’t 
help the victim. 

This is one reason why some of us are 
opposed to capital punishment. A mis- 
carriage of justice can come over a death 
sentence just as easily as it can come over 
a sentence for “receiving.” The trouble 
is that it is too late to say “Sorry. Our 
Mistake!” after the “convicted” one has 
been electrocuted or hanged. Death is so 
final. So is seven years taken out of an 
innocent man’s life. We need more mercy 
to temper our justice. 


STRANGE: The best-selling novel, 
“Strange Fruit” had some fantastic ups 
and downs this month. Dealing with the 


, tragic love affair of a white Southerner 


and a Negro girl, the book was banned 
from the mails by the Post Office De- 
partment; before the publisher had been 
notified of the ban, he was called on the 
phone and told the ban was off! 

Tempest in a teapot? Yes and no. 
Personally, we’d ban it. Undoubtedly 
that would increase the sale of the book 
in some quarters, among people who like 
this sort of thing—but we’d still ban it. 
“Strange Fruit” is a book to keep you 
awake nights; its violence is blinding. 
And some of its language is nauseating 
to the sensitive soul. We’d go for it in a 
big way if the author had left out a lot of 
smut which didn’t have a thing to do 
with the plot. 

Call us Puritan if you will, but we 
think the Post Office folks were right the 
first time, wrong the second. You’ve got 
to draw a line somewhere, whatever the 
sophisticates may think of you. 


AMAZONS: The tireless Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler mentioned above in 
connection with the Indian immigration 
bill, is pushing another one in Washing- 
ton. He would draft for war all unmar- 
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ried women between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-one who are not fully em- 
ployed. Some 500,000 women will be 
made over into Amazons if his bill passes. 

We don’t know whether we’re for this 
one or not. We're tempted to be face- 
tious and remark that we know a lot of 
ladies who would be good at war, thanks 
to practice at home, but we'll skip that. 
Somehow, we don’t like the idea of wom- 
en in war, even behind the lines. Yet it 
is true that many women, now working 
at peacetime jobs, are in a better position 
to do behind-the-lines work with Army 
or Navy than are many men and boys 
about to be drafted. It is also true that 
this being total war, there is no reason 
why it shouldn’t take in the total pop- 
ulation. 

But we’re old fashioned. We still think 
of woman as having her greatest career 
with her children in the home, and as 
somehow ill fitted to strut a parade- 
ground shouting, “Snap into it. Hep. 
Hep!” 


ABR OAD 


INVASION: One of the staff at 
Curisti1aAn Herarp remarked last week: 
“Tf this invasion doesn’t start pretty 
soon, both Hitler and I will go crazy.” 
Waiting for it has certainly been hard on 
the nerves; and strange as it seems to 
wish for slaughter, we hope the invasion 
of Europe will be under way before you 
get your July Heravp. 

That this will be the greatest invasion 
in history is clear as crystal. The ports 
of Britain may not be large enough or 
numerous enough to hold the Allied fleet. 
Mountains of matériel, literally millions 
of men, will be moved, and moved fast. 
Mars must be blinking in amazement as 
he looks down upon the Frankenstein 
monster he has created. 





Little in The Nashville Tennessean 


THE INVASION SOLDIER: MODERN ATLAS 


The mountains of matériel will be im- 
portant, but not so important as the 
masses of men. Germany will lose this 
war when her manpower is sufficiently 
depleted, not when her matériel runs low 
German scientists are brilliant at creat- 
ing synthetics and substitutes, but there 
is no such thing as synthetic manpower. 
With a population of somewhere around 
80,000,000, Germany can have approxi- 
mately ten percent of her total—or 8,000,- 
000 men—in the fighting forces. She has 
already lost some 2,500,000, according to 
the sanest estimates. From her satellite 
nations, Germany can draw an approxi- 
mate 3,000,000; this gives the Nazis a 
total of 8,500,000 active fighters. 

Against Germany comes the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Russia, 
Canada and French North Africa with 
the staggering total of 30,000,000 poten- 
tial fighting men! Figure it out for your- 
self. We can lose better than two to one, 
and still win! 


DISPOSITION: Just what is the dispo- 
sition of Germany’s fighting manpower? 
Well, the most reliable authorities figure 
it out this way: the Nazis have 65 to 70 
divisions spread along the long European 
coastlines they must defend; of these, 40 
divisions are in Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark, 12 in Norway. Fifteen divi- 
sions are under Rommel, ready to be 
moved fast into the line wherever the 
main assault comes. 

Now figure 195 German divisions on 
the Russian front—and you will see that 
the Nazi forces in the West will be hard 
put to it to hold that line. They could 
not hold against the Russians; they could 
not hold the Gustav Line in Italy. So 
Goebbels’ frantic screaming that “The 
West Wall is impregnable!” is worth a 
credulous smile. 

But it will be bloody. Have you al- 
ready noticed that the casualty lists in 
the daily press are being printed in small- 

























er type, and that Uie columns are length- 
ening? This will be wholesale crucifixion. 
The old Romans who crucified six thou- 
sand of the followers of Spartacus when 
his rebellion against the Roman Empire 
collapsed, would think they were ama- 
teurs if they could come back and see 
this. 

It is too horrible to contemplate. God 
have merey on us if we ever let it hap- 
pen again! 


INDIA: Mohandas Gandhi is free 
again. Free, and (say his followers) very, 
very sick. He has spent 21 months iso- 
lated in the villa of the Aga Khan. He 
was not starved by his British jailers; if 
undernourishment has produced a weak- 
ened condition, it is undernourishment of 
the hunger-strike variety. 

The actual release came suddenly, but 
it had been planned for some time. The 
British had no intention of letting Gandhi 
die in “prison.” That would have made 
him a martyr, and as a martyr his influ- 
ence would have been tremendous. 
Gandhi alive, troublesome as he is, is less 
dangerous to the British than Gandhi 
dead. 

Not to be forgotten is the fact that 
suill in jail are Jawaharlal Nehru, Mau- 
lana Kalam Azad and some 8,000 more 
Indian patriots who are members of the 
Congress Party. The rebellion against 
British rule does not end with the release 
of Gandhi, symbol of rebellion though 
he is. 

Speaking of India, we read a report 
just released by Bishop Pickett of the 
Methodist Church, who has just returned 
from India. Says the Bishop: “A recur- 
rence of famine this summer is almost in- 
evitable unless ships are allocated to 
bring rice and wheat from countries that 
are able to spare it. In the meantime re- 
lief agencies have the huge task of caring 
for families that sacrificed all their posses- 
sions for food last year .. .” 

That famine was horribly unnecessary. 
We have just been reading the book by 
Senator Mead (no relation to our editor) , 
Tell The Folks Back Home.” What he 
tells us about the famine in Calcutta is a 
nightmare. He saw the streets littered 
with dead and dying; he also saw valu- 
able freight-car space, which might have 
heen given to food, given over to carry- 
ing race-horses being brought in for the 
Caleutta Gold Cup! He flew in a few 
hours’ time from Calcutta to Columbo. 
and in Columbo he found plenty of food 
and a Jabor shortage holding up rubber 
shipment while money waited in the 
banks to pay workers that couldn’t be 
found in Ceylon! Men died by the thou- 
sands in close-by Calcutta, while they 
might have been working and eating in 
Columbo! 

We suppose we can blame no certain 
persons for this. It’s a tragedy inherent 
in a system. It isn’t that we lack the re- 
sources; it is that those resources are not 
evenly distributed. This is a peace-time 
war we must win, and soon. 
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Recently more than a score of American soldiers were baptized in the surf of the 
Anzio beachhead area in Italy. The ceremony was conducted by Chaplain 


Leroy W. Raley of Cameron, Texas. 


FUTURE: Leaders of the British Em- 
pire, called in from the far-flung posts of 
the realm, have been meeting in London, 
seeking a closer union under the Union 
Jack in the days that are to follow the 
war. It is interesting that Australia and 
Canada, for instance, have been consulted 
on the terms of the armistice to be of- 
fered Germany and Japan, and that the 
representatives of the Commonwealths 
have been discussing a “new status” when 
the war is won. 

There will be a new status in the Brii- 
ish Empire; there must be. But we haz- 
ard the prediction that there will be no 
revolutionary changes. There will be no 
sudden break-up of that empire, for two 
reasons. One is that politics and mutual 
protection demand a firm union; the other 
is that British ways, socially, economical- 
ly and politically, are too deep-rooted to 
be changed even by a cataclysmic world 
war. There were some who said loudly 
that life would never be the same again 
in England after the last war. But Eng- 
land and the Empire settled back smooth- 
ly, once the orgy was over, into the old 
ways. It will happen again. 

Once, riding a “motor” in England, we 
watched our driver take a turn in a road, 
around a gnarled old tree, that cost him 
much in petrol, tires and time. When we 
asked him why they didn’t take the old, 
useless tree out of there, he replied in 
amazement, “But see ’ere: that tree has 
always been there!” 

That’s the way it is, in England. There 
is a mellow flavor to that attitude which 
appeals to the leisurely, and outrages the 
utilitarian. But it is as deeply rooted in 
British nature as tea in the afternoon. 
Frankly, we don’t see any _ particular 
harm in keeping it that way, except in- 
sofar as some of the rest of the world is 
concerned, under the present British 
policy toward outlying possessions. We 
can’t imagine the Chinese being satisfied 


with continued British domination of 
Hong Kong. Nor the Hindus being sat- 
isfied with what they’ve got in India. I 
may be a policy old and mellow, but it is 
also the breeder of future wars—wars i) 
which the whole world may again be 
forced to take part! 


FRANCE: Mr. Eden was asked in Com- 
mons, the other day, whether Vichy or 
the Fretich Committee of National Lib- 
eration was to rule liberated France. He 
answered the question squarely: so far as 
the Allies were concerned, the Committee 
would rule, and Vichy would be definite- 
ly out. 

That’s good news. It hints at a policy 
we have all been wondering about. It 
clears the air, especially after these long 
months of sidestepping the question al 
Washington, where it is still being said 
that all this is up to General Eisenhower! 
General Eisenhower has enough on his 
hands, with the invasion, without dab- 
bling in French politics! 

The French should choose their own 
rulers; else, what’s the war for? There 
will be typically French riots when they 
get around to that. They will be throvw- 
ing bicycles through the plateglass win- 
dows in Paris, taking time out for lunch. 
and coming back for more bicycles and 
plateglass. They will be torn, politically, 
between several groups and several men. 
Poor old Marshal Pétain will be there: 
he is not a coward to the French, by a 
long shot. They feel that he is doing the 
best any Frenchman could do, in his im- 
possible position. And then there will be 
the lively and fickle de Gaulle, who last 
week in Tunis spoke of French coopera- 
tion in the future with a “dear and pow- 
erful Russia.” Will France move toward 
Russia with the peace, and away from 
Britain? There is a lot of dynamite in 
that idea. 
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FINLAND: 


Radio from London tells 
us of an Allied plan to “buy Finland out 
of the war” with enough Anglo-American 
lend-lease money to pay her Russian in- 
demnity bill. There will be debate over 
that, if the Allies really mean it. 

Russia will be sympathetic with the 
idea; she has already told the Finns that 
she will allow Finland to keep her stand- 
ing armies, provided the indemnities are 
paid—and why should Russia worry 
about where the money comes from? 
Finland should like the idea; she will 
have little or no money to pay any in- 
demnity, if she persists in going down in 
complete military defeat. Those who will 
fight the plan will be the Allied leaders 
who are calling for unconditional sur- 
render from both Germany and her satel- 
lites, and the German Gestapo, which is 
already set to put a more pro-Nazi gov- 
ernment in Helsinki if and when the 
Finns accept the Allied idea. 

Poor Finland! She certainly guessed 
wrong this time. And the penalty of 
guessing wrong in a war is the penalty of 
sin: death. It is tragic, in view of the 
fact that there are more friends of Fin- 
land in America and England than there 
are enemies. 


METHODISTS: Four years ago, at the 
General Conference of 1940, the Method- 
ists went decidedly anti-war; they made 
it clear then that officially at least, they 
would not again support any war. But 
the General Conference of 1944, meeting 
in Kansas City, has just rejected that, 
and voted to support the government in 
World War II. The vote was close— 
painfully close, so far as the ministers of 
the Conference was concerned. The clergy 
voted out the 1940 resolution by a scant 
one-vote majority: 170 to 169. The laity 
cast a more decisive vote: 203 to 130. 

The main agitation against the anti- 
war position was layman-inspired. There 
were quite a few of the clerical leaders, 
however, on their side. But it doesn’t 
matter now who started it, or who did 
the agitating; the thing is done. It is an- 
other instance of the folly of any indi- 
vidual or group taking an absolute 
position in the matter of war, until he or 
they can understand the conditions under 
which war may come. That man, that 
church body is ill advised in taking such 
a stand before the issues are clear. There 
are some things worse than war: the 
Methodists have come to realize, along 
with many others, that a surrender of 
the Christian forces of the world to such 
a colossal evil as pagan Hitlerism would 
he a greater sin than sanction of battle. 

Yes, there will be a pacifist reaction at 
war's end; there will in this Methodist 
Church, and in other churches, be those 
who will want the Church to go on record 
as pacifistic. But we believe that reac- 
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tion will be less virile than it was fol- 
lowing World War I. It will be a long, 
long time before we forget Neimoeller, 
Lidice and Monte Cassino. 


JOBS: Almost every day, we read of 
some local church or some Church body 
laying plans to help in the matter of find- 
ing jobs for returned servicemen. To 
mention all of them would take more 
space than we have to give; it will be 
enough to report that the movement is 
now nation-wide, and enlisting the at- 
tention and effort of Church leaders from 
Maine to Florida. 

This is good. After the last armistice, 
the churches came in for no little criti- 
cism because, as one friend of your editor 
puts it, “You prayed over the men while 
they fought and you completely forgot 
them in the peace.” That can’t happen 





A beautifully grown-up 
is featured in ‘Since You Went Away,” 
the new three-hour motion picture which 
will make ‘‘Gone With the Wind” look 


to its laurels. 


Shirley Temple 


again, if this interest in peace-time jobs 
goes on. And in spite of some scattered 
objections, in spite of some of the folks 
who are saying that this is “beyond the 
province of the Church,” there is certain- 
ly much to be gained in friendship and 
cooperation from the returning warriors 
by a Church concerning itself with their 
entire welfare, and not just part of it. 

If we are to be interested in the alco- 
holic thirst of these men, there is no good 
reason why we should not be interested 
in their hunger. Hunger there will cer- 
tainly be—and breadlines and queues of 
unemployed—unless we lay our plans 
now to forestall the terror. 


PROMISSORY: The Memphis Youth 
Service Council, sponsored by local re- 
ligious and civic organizations, is asking 
mothers and fathers to sign a “promissory 
note” pledging themselves to give a cer- 


tain number of hours weekly to their 
children for the purpose of “recreation. 


reading, discussion and association to- 


gether, looking to closer family life and 
mutual benefit.” The Memphis Minis- 
terial Association approves, and we learn 
that the American Legion is considering 
making this a nation-wide crusade. 

Good! The other day we heard a young 
girl say that much of the juvenile de- 
linquency of our times has come because 
there has been literally “nobody home” 
in the American home. Father is over- 
worked at the office, mother has a job in 
defense; where does that leave son and 
daughter? It leaves them on the street— 
and in the court. 

We believe that much of the blame for 
the decline of the Sunday school can be 
placed on the shoulders of mother and 
dad. It’s not so much the fault of the 
youngsters; they are encouraged in their 
carelessness by careless parents. Bigger 
and better Sunday schools will never 
solve the problem; all the fancy religious- 
education theory in the world will never 
solve it. For back of the Sunday school 
lies the home; interest or indifference 
there spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the effort of the 
Church. 

What we need is not more parents who 
will send their children, whether the chil- 
dren want to go or not: what we need is 
parents who will say to their children, 
“Come on; let’s all go!” 


BIBLES: More to the point than any 
denominational resolution is the news 
from Holland in re Bibles. Despite publi- 
cation and distribution troubles, despite 
difficulties imposed by the invading Nazis, 
Bible sales in Holland for 1943 broke a 
130-year record of the Netherlands Bible 
Society. 

It is reported (by the German con- 
trolled press!) that the Society sold 75,- 
000 Bibles, 90.000 New Testaments and 
10,000 tracts in 1943. There was also a 
small edition of a new translation of the 
Psalms, just for good measure. 

However the and_ official 
Church statements go—a city set on a 
hill cannot be hid! 


resolutions 


RADIO: Watch for an entirely new 
set-up in religious radio. Meeting in Co 
lumbus, the Institute for Education by 
Radio has taken first steps toward a na- 
tional association of broadcasters of re- 
ligious programs which will include Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews. It has the 
support of the major networks. 

Some of the findings of this Institute, 
in the field of religious broadcasts, are 
significant. They report that the average 
religious radio program attracts about 4 
percent of the total listening audience. 
although some programs attract as high 
as 15 percent; that the average audience 
is in the 25-to-50-year-old bracket; that 
men listen to a greater extent than wom- 
en; that higher income groups furnish the 
bulk of the listening audience; that re- 
ligious programs are listened to by more 
people in the larger cities than in rural 
areas: that listeners usually do not stick 











-.-- MADE POSSIBLE BY 
G, ' 
YOUR Generosily 


“Our bells,” said the Archbishop of 
Los Angeles on the occasion of the 
dedication of a Deagan Tubular Bell 
Carillon, “are a summons to Paradise... 
When happiness abounds in the human 
heart, we like to fancy that the Angels 
are singing ... an echo here on earth 
of the joy of man’s everlasting home..." 

Life holds no experience more satisfy- 
ing than the knowledge that through a 
Deagan Carillon you have conferred 
a priceless gift on your church or univer- 
sity—a gift that will serve through the 
years to lift the spirit, elevate the mind 
and touch the heart of succeeding gen- 
erations of men, women and children. 
No means of commemorating the war 
service of your congregation or keeping 
fresh the memory of your loved ones is 
quite so beautiful or appropriate, 
Plans may be completed now for ful- 
fillment immediately after the war... 
J. C. DEAGAN, INC., Dept.228, 1770 


Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





© oat ASSN. 
Bishop Edwin F, Lee of the Methodist 
Church is the new Director of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. The Commission represents 
thirty Protestant denominations. 


to one program, but switch from one to 
another. 


HERE AND THERE: Three fourths of 
Methodist mission fields are still operat- 
ing around the world .. . More than one- 
third of the religious bodies in the U.S. 
emphasize divine healing . . . Richmond, 
Va., Protestant Ministers Association 
now has a Negro president, a white vice- 
president .. . In London, out of 100 men 
asked to recite the Lord’s Prayer, only 
70 could add anything to “Our Father” 
... And that’s all for this month. 


TEMPERANCE 


PATRIOT: Break out the flag! Let’s 
have a parade, and speeches in the public 
square, in celebration of the news from 
the liquor front. The news? It is that the 
liquor industry is “almost all-out” for 
the war. 

The boozemen are spending a lot of 
money to convince us of this. They will 
have to spend a lot more to explain away 
the cold fact that while less than 7,000 
liquor employes are engaged in making 
alcohol for war purposes, there are more 
than 800,000 liquor employes still en- 
gaged in making, importing, selling and 


| delivering intoxicants. 


It’s a good smoke screen, but not quite 
good enough! 


SOLDIERS: We got a chuckle out of 
the news that Eddie Rickenbacker was 


| nonplussed on learning that Major Bong, 
| current American flying ace, was a tee- 
| totaller and so couldn’t very well use 


Eddie’s promised case of Secoteh whiskey 








to the man breaking Eddie’s record for 
enemy planes shot down. So passes Rick. 
enbacker; so rises Bong. 

A second chuckle came when we read 
the words, or rather the advertisement, of 
another soldier. Private Jess Orchard, of 
Jefferson Barracks, wanted a date; he 
posted a public note telling the world 
what he wanted. We quote: “Wanted: 
A nice girl. No highfalutin’ ideas. No 
Hollywood complex. Preferably one 
whose hands are slightly marred by dish- 
water. To go out with a stranger but a 
gentleman, rather reserved, 6 feet 1 inch, 
weight 190 pounds. No barflies wanted, 
One who can take in a movie and when 
finished step in her normal shoes without 
believing Clark Gable or someone else 
will sweep her into the clouds. Free din- 
ner, show, soda. (NO LIQUOR.) Guar. 
anteed to arrive home safe.” 

You said something that time, Jess! 


SUGAR: Short on sugar? Too bad. 
You’re not the only one. The supply of 
ice cream, candy, soft drinks and confee- 
tions is going down, down, down. Why? 
It’s due, we are being told, to the de- 
mands being put on shipping to supply 
the invasion front. Just haven’t got the 
ships to bring that sugar up from the 
Caribbean. 

But the War Department announces 
that there will be an unlimited importa- 
tion of rum for the next three years, from 
this same Caribbean area, with two mil- 
lion gallons waiting right now to be 
shipped! 

What goes on here, anyway? 


PROFIT: Some weeks back, there was 
a meeting of the State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, in Fresno, California. J. H. Quinn, 
member of the Board of Equalization 
told that meeting that liquor is being sold 
to servicemen in Los Angeles at prices as 
high as $6.50 a pint and $14 a quart; also 
that from 15 to 20 percent of all liquor 
dealers in California are selling alcoholic 
beverages to minors. 

We are not casting any stones at fair 
California; you could probably find sit- 
uations quite like this one in every state 
in the Union. Why? If even the sheriffs 
know it, why isn’t it stopped? Why is 
there so little effort to stop the whiskey 
crowd from exploiting the serviceman? 

Don’t the liquor men remember that it 
was just such rotten business as this that 
gave them Prohibition? 


THE BRAIN: To our desk this morn- 
ing comes a pamphlet: “Guard Your 
Grey Cells.” Usually, we read pamphlets 
casually—but this one can’t be read that 
way. It is a scientific account of the 
effect of alcohol on the brain—just the 
sort of scientific stuff the temperance 
forces have been crying for. We com- 
mend it highly. George A. Little is the 
author; if you would reach him, write to 
him at 112 Lytton Blvd., Toronto 12, 
Canada. 
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iomantic meeting of a lovely American 
girl and a captain in the Royal Wessex... 
Es ; 


M-G-M’s GREAT STORY OF LOVE IN OUR TIME!... 


‘The White Cliffs 


of Dover . 


Directed by 
CLARENCE BROWN 


Sereen Play by Claudine West, Jan Lustig and George Froeschel * a 
Based on “The White Cliffs” by Alice Duer Miller 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


This magnificent picture 
celebrates 





starring 


IRENE DUNNE 


A CLARENCE BROWN Production — 
with ALAN MARSHAL and with “~-=> 
RODDY McDOWALL - FRANK MORGAN se 


VAN JOHNSON . C, AUBREY SMITH ~~ 
oo WHITTY, <,GEADYS COOPER 





: Bivaveed by 
SIDN EY FRANKLIN 


In the way of-sweethearts today —they bravely. 
took what happiness they could... 





So great was their love — it spanned the seas 
and all else that stood between them! 








| How much it meant — that day when 
the Yanks marched down the streets 


| of Lendon. 


will have! 


.-a thrill that every heart 















THE PEACE 


MPLIFYING at several points our “Six Points 
For Peace,” carried on Page 16 of the May 
issue of CHRISTIAN HERALD, it might be well 
to add yet another “Six.” 

1. To make effective any plan for peace, the Al- 
lies must remain united. Consideration and regard 
each for the rights and viewpoints of all others is a 
prerequisite to such unity. 

2. To put into effect any peace plan, the war itself 
must first be won. Winning the war and winning 
the peace are one. 

3. Immediately following the armistice, full re- 
sponsibility lies with the Allies to administer the af- 
fairs and to police the territories of the enemy. The 
character of the peace finally organized, will be ma- 
terially affected by the character of this adminis- 
tration and policing. 

4. There will be matters of adjudication that can- 
not wait on a permanent international judicial body. 
Always the victorious Allies must carry the respon- 
sibility for discharging the obligations of their dear- 
ly bought victory. 

5. Certainly the Allies must not disarm until the 
peace is fully and permanently organized. We must 
not repeat the folly of our own immediate past. 

6. Not every people is at the moment qualified for 
complete self-rule. But certainly collective respon- 
sibility for the administration of the affairs of the so- 
called “backward peoples” should be substituted for 
“national ownership”; always the administration 
should be primarily for the well-being and advance- 
ment of the “backward peoples.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR 
THE CHURCH MUST BE THE CHURCH 


HE Church must be the Church—not a recruit- 

ing agency for any government. She must build 

the morale and strengthen the foundations without 
which any human structure, however filled with 
early promise, must fail at last. She must compan- 
ion her sons and daughters wherever as conscien- 
tious Christians they may go—to the battlefront, 
to the Ambulance Corps or to the camp for ob- 
jectors. In no moment, however fraught with des- 
tiny for a cause, dare the Church forget that she 
is an institution both human and divine, at once 
timeless and universal. The Church must be the 
Church and wherever the battle joins with evil, 
wherever the foe is sin, wherever the human soul 
in enslaved—“fair as the morning” she shall go with 
the message of Christ. 


Ww 


By all the tests, the present is a new kind of war 
in numbers and treasure enslaved and noncombat- 
ants killed. Inevitably this is a new kind of war 
because it is fought in a new world—a shrunken 
world, a world in which lines of trade and all hu- 
man relations cross, recross and tangle. Also this 
is a new kind of war because all are engaged; be. 
cause in both its physical effects and moral respon. 
sibilities wherever men go and whatever choice they 
make, no man can escape. Finally, this is a new 
kind of war because what comes out must come to 
all: never again can either war or peace, slavery or 
freedom, be isolated. If freedom wins, then at last 
all must be free—foes as well as friends. Our sons 
who fight and die to save America, to serve the 
world; in this and by them may be achieved the 
twentieth-century realism of “do good to them that 
hate you,” and “love your enemies.” 

In this war nearly a million of our Baptist youths 
are now engaged. We express to them and to our 
Baptist chaplains our gratitude, send to them our 
love, and assure them of our constant prayers. We 
urge that on D-Day all Baptist churches be opened 
for prayer. 

War itself is not and cannot be made holy. The 
present is of all wars the most bestial. But while 
war itself is unholy, liberty and justice, brotherhood 
and human personality are most holy. For the over- 
whelming majority of all those who seek to know the 
mind of Christ, and to obey His will, when war is 
invoked against these holy things there is no alterna- 
tive but to dedicate in their defense our lives and 
our treasure and that which to us is dearer than 
physical existence—the lives of our children. 

We do not pray for man’s mere triumph over his 
brother man, for “all have sinned and come short,” 
and each is to God equally precious, and we dare not 
wait to achieve perfection before we rise to defend 
freedom and to battle for a righteous cause. We do 
pray that justice shall prevail, that human personal- 
ity shall not be sacrificed upon any altar of dictator- 
ship, and that freedom shall win over tyranny. We 
do pray that men may know that though they lose 
their bodies—leave them on battlefields and beneath 
the oceans—they need not lose their souls. We do 
pray that in all our seeking we shall seek for our- 
selves no good we would not share with friend and 
foe alike. We do pray that our sons shall be ade- 
quate for their high hour, and that “with malice 
toward none and charity for all” we, with them, shall 
bring even that “last full measure” to win the war 
and to achieve Christian ideals in the peacetime 
relations of the peoples of the earth. 

We will not bless war, but we will not withhold 
our blessing from our sons who fight and from our 
country’s cause in which they with the sons of the 
Allied Nations now engage. 

(This is the Resolution written by Dr. Poling and 
adopted by the Northern Baptist Convention at At- 
lantic City, May 25, 1944.—Ed.) 











Bat 
bul 


This is soldier talk—the language of a Colonel of 


Bataan. It is as straight and uncompromising as a rifle 
bullet. If you are a cringing Christian, please don’t read it. 
If you want a faith with courage, read it twice. 


HE men of the United States Army know him as 
“Toughie” Clarke—a rough, hard, two-fisted fighting man 
who has won hero’s honors in two World Wars. The War 
Department and the laymen call him Colonel George Shep- 
pard Clarke, U. S. Infantry, and some few know he is one of 
the few living land combat officers to come out of the hell 
that was Bataan. He carries wounds and a little white 
Testament-and-Psalms, a memory that is a nightmare and 
an unquenchable faith in God and-the American soldier. 

We found him in a New York hotel. He paced the floor and 
said fiercely, “We were never licked at Bataan. Tell your 
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By Spencer Duryee 


readers that, will you? We whipped the enemy every time 
we got at him. But—what was it that Napoleon said about 
an army fighting on its belly? The Corsican was right. No 
food, no victory. We ran out of food, out of medicines, 
bandages, ammunition—out of everything but God. We starved 
to death. I was sent from Bataan to find food; that’s how I 
happen to be here. And when [I left, the men were so weak 
from hunger that they were crawling on their hands and 
knees. But they were still in there fighting. 

“There was no food, and there was always the Japanese. 
Never for an hour, never for one little minute, during those 





last days, were we out of sight or sound 
of enemy planes. You may get some 
idea of what it was like when I tell you 
that more bombs were dropped on us 
every day during the last fifteen days 
than were dropped altogether on Pear! 
Harbor. The men would stand, or Jie, 
in their positions, ‘out on their feet,’ 
praying, “Dear God, give us just five 
ininutes’ rest.’ Of course, God couldn’t, 
and the enemy wouldn’t. There wasn’t 
five minutes’ rest for any of us. God 
held us up, through that. God and the 
Bataan Psalm.” 

The Bataan Psalm? Which Psalm was 
that? He walked over to his table and 
picked up a little white book. It was an 
army nurse’s Testament-and-Psalms; the 
Colonel’s copy had been blown to bits 
hy « bomb-hit. He went to the Chap- 
lain and asked for another; the Chaplain 
apologized, saying that he had only one 
nurse’s left, but if the Colonel 
wanted that one... Sure he wanted it. 
Weren't He held 
it out to me and told me to hold it in 
my hand and just let it fall open where 
it would. It fell open cleanly to the 116th 
Psalm. 

“That’s it,’ he said. “That’s the 
Psalm of Bataan. Know why? Read it.” 

T read, half aloud, four, five, six verses. 
When I came to Gracious is the Lord, 
aud righteous; yea, our God is merciful, 
I looked up at him. Merciful? His face 
was frozen: he was remembering reading 
that in the foxholes of Bataan. Return 
fo thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with thee. Bounti- 
fully? Exhausted, emaciated doughboys 
propped up in slit trenches, saying 
“bountifully’? Still no comment from 
the frozen face. For Thou hast delivered 
my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling. Death 
raining from the sky, from jungle snipers; 
wounded men all around them: those alive 
hardly able to get to their feet, let alone 
walk... I will walk before the Lord in 
the land of the living. That verse was a 
shout from Bataan. Aye, they'll walk. 
Walk through the history books of their 
children’s children, a hundred years from 
now: through the deathless hero-lore of 
the land; through the American dream, 
so long as there is one American left to 
draw the breath of life. I will walk! 

I said in my haste, all men are lars. 
That stopped us 


copy 


the words the same? 


. Liars. The lying 
statesmen who maneuvered us into this 
chaos. The lying Japanese delegates at 
Washington who came bearing the olive 
branch while their airmen took on bombs 
for Pearl Harbor. The lying commenta- 
tors and journalists who told us there 
would be no war with Japan. And here 
they were, on Bataan, caught in a liar’s 
trap, with no escape. 

“You see,” said the Colonel, “you see, 
we felt betrayed out there. We were 
alone, cut off. You folks back here at 
home promised help, relief. Hold on; 
relief is coming! Have you ever waited 
for help that did not come? Try it some- 


time, and you'll find out just how strong 
is your faith in God. You'll never know 
how strong you are, or how strong God 
is, until you get into a spot like that. 

“That one verse about all men being 
liars is one reason why the 116th became 
the official Psalm of Bataan. ‘All men 
are liars,’ we read in one breath. And in 
the next, ‘Praise ye the Lord!’ Men had 
failed; the only help we could count on 
now was help from the Lord God. So 
we praised the Lord. We read this Psalm. 
We read it so often we knew it by heart, 
and its tremendous lifting power got into 
our hearts. It became a door open to 
the Eternal, through which we passed 
to grip ‘the hand of the Almiglity. Its 
meaning became clearer than it could 
ever have become in the peace of our 
homes. Our prayers were based on it, 
and the prayers rang true. I did not hear 
one single man pray on Bataan that God 
might save his life; his life was the 
human part of him, the man part, the 
fleshy part. But I heard many a man 
ask God to save his soul. There’s quite 
a difference, isn’t there?” 

We wondered if they had any chap- 
lains around, in those last hours. Were 


the chaplains able to do much, accom- 
plish much, as ministers of God in the 
He jumped at the 


lowest pit of hell? 
question. 

“Tl say we had chaplains there. I got 
to know two of them, well. One was 
Chaplain Dawson, a Baptist from down 
Texas way. God made a man when He 
made Dawson. He had been sent out, 
long before Pearl Harbor, to, the third 
worst malarial station in the world; he 
built an outdoor church in that infested 
Philippine swamp, built it with his own 
hands. He had the good earth for a 
floor, God’s blue dome of a sky for a 
ceiling, and there isn’t a finer cathedral 
anywhere. He put up long rows of back- 
less ‘pews’-—rough boards on bamboo 
stakes; he set a crude bamboo altar up 
in front, and announced that he would 
hold church there. He didn’t have to 
drag the boys to church, even before 
Bataan. They knew him. They’d met 
him in the hospital, where he’d sit down 
by the bed of a sick or wounded boy, 
open his Testament and read a verse or 
two, pray, then begin to tell simply the 
plain Gospel story. The walking sick and 
the walking wounded would drift in and 
stand around him. They liked it. Yeah, 
this was the regular army; tough and 
hard as nails and hard to handle some- 
times. But I’m telling you, they liked it. 

“These regulars liked Dawson’s church 
so much that we had to assign military 
police to keep men away, to keep them 


from overcrowding it after the first serv- 


ice. He developed in them a longing to 
go to church; very, very few stayed 
away. They'd sing a hymn or two, he’d 
pray, and right in the middle of the 
prayer you’d hear the nasty, far-off drone 
of enemy bombers and fighters coming 
fast. The Chaplain would stop and say, 
“Well, here they come, boys, with another 


load of death. Get your helmets on and 
get down in your foxholes, and after 
they’re gone, we'll go on with the sery- 
ice.” They didn’t have far to go to their 
foxholes. This church had the most un- 
usual seating arrangement in the world; 
there was a foxhole in front of every seat. 
You just stiffened your knees, and slid 
down. 

“Then they’d come back. Sometimes 
they were back before the enemy planes 
were out of sight. They'd come up out 
of the foxholes, singing. You just ought 
to hear G.I. Joe sing! 

“That happened every day. Speaking 
of days, we forgot which day of the week 
was Sunday. I get a laugh here at home 
when I see a sign on a church inviting 
me to ‘Worship at 11 on Sunday!’ For. 
give me for saying this, but that, toa 
man from Bataan, is pure mockery. Evy- 
ery day was Sunday out there; every day 
should be Sunday here. We'd better be- 
gin doing a little seven-day-a-week wor- 
shiping if we want to save our hides, let 
alone our souls. 

“Chaplain Dawson held baptism down 
in the creek. It was a sluggish, muddy, 
stinking jungle creek, but Dawson would 
say to the man about to be baptized, “It 
isn’t muddy. It’s clean. It’s God’s clean 
sparkling water.” Down they’d go. I've 
seen hardboiled veterans cry like babies 
as they watched those baptisms, or went 
through the ceremony themselves. Daw- 
son was another John, if there ever was 
one. 

“Then there was Chaplain Oliver. He's 
Episcopalian. During the bombings, le 
would arrange to hold the Lord’s Supper, 
under the trees in the deep woods. He 
carried one of those portable six-goblet 
communion sets; he had salvaged some 
Wine or grapejuice somewhere and _ lie 
arranged some logs in a big semicircle on 
the ground for pews. The men would come 
in, dogtired and dirty, and sit on those 
logs, with orchids growing wild all around 
them, and take communion. Some of 
them were hesitant, at first; they'd hang 
back until Oliver asked them what both- 
ered them, then they’d say, ‘Look, Chap- 
lam. T’ve never been baptized, and | 
never jomed a church. How about il? 
Can I take communion?* The Chaplain 
had the answer for that one, quick: “You 
can come. Jesus Christ wants every man 
at His table. Come on, soldier.’ 

“Til never forget) that—that ‘every 
man.” It wiped out a lot of the confusion 
in my mind, about the churches, and all 
those sects. and denominations. Jesus 
Christ wants every man! I feel now, and 
just about 99 percent of the men of 
Bataan feel now, that denominations 
don’t mean so much, after all. What we 
want is not’ a Christ lost in a lot of 
denominational machinery, but a Christ 
who is a personal Savior. If I can’t get 
that out of a church, I don’t want any- 
thing out of it.” 

And what happened to Chaplain Daw- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Ly O. K. ARMSTRONG 


R. SPEAKER, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the House: I rise to op- 
pose this amendment. It would bar an 
American doctor of Japanese descent 
from employment in our State Tuber- 
cular Sanitarium. Why does the author 
of this amendment seek to do this? He 
admits that Doctor Fujikawa was born 
inthe United States. He does not accuse 
him of disloyalty. But, he says, surely 
we need not employ a “Jap.” He ex- 
presses his hatred for this race. 

This raises a question far beyond the 
simple matter of whom our state shall 
employ in its institutions. The question 
is whether we shall discriminate against 
aman because of his race, or whether we 
shall lift our voices here and now to de- 
feat a glaring evidence of racial intoler- 
ance. 

It is true that this doctor was born of 
Japanese parents, in California. But he 
has an honorable record. He entered a 
great and noble profession, that of medi- 
cine. I hold in my hand a letter from 
the president of our Eleemosynary Board, 
showing that the doctor was thoroughly 
investigated by the F. B. L., and found to 
be intensely loyal to his native country, 
the United States. He volunteered to 
serve our institution rather than remain 
lM comparative idleness in a Relocation 

enter. He was badly needed at the 
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sanatarium. Had he not come, one hun- 
dred and fifty tubercular patients might 
have been sent home, and some of them 
would have died for lack of proper at- 
tention. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment would 
stop Dr. Fujikawa from administering 
his healing art, merely because he des- 
cends from Oriental parents. The spon- 
sor says we must be on guard against the 
Japanese. Yet as we debate this question, 
Japanese-American soldiers are on guard 
for us—battalions of them fighting 
bravely with our troops in Italy! 

Of course we have a determined enemy 
to fight. As father of a boy in the serv- 
ice, I know, as you members all know, 
how serious is the task of winning this 
war. But should we show hatred for our 
fellow citizens because of their racial des- 
cent? No, Mr. Speaker, it would not be 
worthy of those who fight for liberty and 
justice. Hatred should have no part in 
our task. 

During the last war, some things hap- 
pened which we veterans of that war 
are ashamed of. We hoped they would 
never happen again. Right here in Mis- 
souri, some houses were painted with 
streaks of yellow, by cowards in the 
night—because the families had German 
names and it seemed popular to hate 
all things German. Yet those families 
may have been as loyal as you or I. 


If we prevent a man from pursuing his 
honorable profession because his ances- 
tors are Oriental, we would be starting 
something we could not stop. We would 
be fanning coals of racial prejudice that 
might burst into raging flames. Already 
we hear it said, “When this war is over, 
we'll put the Negro back in his place.” 

Where, Mr. Speaker, is the Negro’s 
place? In this land of freedom, his place 
is at whatever level he proves himself 
worthy to stand. We have a Negro mem- 
ber of this House, from St. Louis; Mr. 
Kenswil has served quietly and without 
offense to anyone. 
dustrious 


He has been an in- 
member of a committee of 


«which I have the honor to be chairman. 


{ now say publicly what I have said 
many limes in private conversation, that 
this man has served ably and well not 
only the people of his race, but all the 
people of Missouri. [ say to you that 
there is room in this great state for law- 
abiding citizens of both the white and 
colored races, and we should cooperate 
to banish interracial discord. 

Already we hear in this country mut- 
terings and threats against the Jews. 
We are told that they “must be made to 
suffer” after this war. Would barbarous 
methods, borrowed from tyrants who 
have plunged this world into strife, solve 
any of the problems which concern mem- 
bers of this race in this nation or beyond 
its borders? Would we advance the 
causes for which our boys are fighting 
and dying, by anti-Semitic demonstra- 
tions? And what about the Italians? 
We have been at war with their mother 
country. Should we discriminate against 
families of Italian descent? Many of them 
are respected citizens of our state. 

Mr. Speaker, this illustrates how easily 
the passions of war arouse interracial 
hatred and ill will. Let us guard against 
them. Let us not punish the innocent 
victims of war for the crimes of those 
who are the enemies of freedom. Dr. 
Fujikawa is not responsible for our war 
with Japan. For that matter, the people 
of the Japanese Empire had no voice 
in their destiny, no control over the mad 
warlords who launched the attack at 
Pearl Harbor. Let us realize that the 
common man is the victim of war every- 
where. As our forces fight for freedom, 
let us resolve that victory must bring 
freedom not only to those who fight with 
us, but to the peoples of Germany, of 
Italy, of Japan, and wherever else tyr- 
anny tramples upon the rights of man- 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no world 
peace unless it be founded upon the 
principles of justice, mercy and under- 
standing among all peoples. Let us then 
deny the implication that white Ameri- 
cans are the super-race. Grateful as I 
am for my heritage, I cannot take credit 
for being born a white man. That was 
God’s will. And if I were a Japanese, or 
the son of any other race, and could be 
born in this land of liberty, I would 
thank God I am an American citizen. 





R. ROSALIE SLAUGHTER 
MORTON might, in the Fall of 1918, 
have been expected to draw a long breath 
and relax. 

Her part in World War I had been a 
strenuous and proud one. As a Commis- 
sioner of the American Red Cross, she 
carried desperately needed medical sup- 
plies to the Serbian army; she had served 
in French and Serbian front-line hos- 
pitals and on hospital ships crossing and 
re-crossing the mine-filled Mediterranean 
Sea. When her own country entered the 
conflict, she returned to America to or- 
ganize the Women’s Hospitals which put 
entire hospital units in the field with our 
own and Allied troops. 

During all these four years she worked 
without remuneration and with but one 
burning desire—to relieve suffering and 
save life. Nine decorations for distin- 
guished service were bestowed upon her 
by grateful Americans, Frenchmen, Ser- 
bians and Russians. 

If ever a doctor deserved a vacation, 
after all that, Dr. Morton did. The casual 
observer would have said she was going 
to have it, too, for life about her now, in 
these United States, was easy and charm- 
ing. 

Steeped as Dr. Morton was in war ex- 
periences, this very ease and charm op- 
pressed her. As guest of honor at ban- 
quet after banquet, she was distressed to 
see quantities of expensive food waste- 
fully served. The dresses of her friends 
and the jewelry they wore disturbed her, 
for in her mind she contrasted this with 
life in the tempestuous European country 
she had come to love . . . little Serbia. 

In Serbia, too, war at last was over. 
But life was hard! People, starved and 
ragged and bowed with grief, returned to 
pillaged villages, ravished fields. Soldiers 
returning from the armies found their 
families separated, their children home- 
less. Into her photographic mind flashed 
a picture that had burned its image on 
her heart. 

She saw herself in a tent hospital on 
the Salonica front. Wounded men crowd- 
ed the small space while too few doctors 
attended their desperate needs. She was 
bending over a_ soldier whose injuries 
both of them knew to be fatal. 

“Isn't there something I can do for 
you ...a message for your family that 
I can carry, perhaps?” she asked in deep 
pity. 

“To my family?” the man’s eyes grew 
tragic. “No, my family was murdered.” 
Then, after a pause, “But Doctor, I know 
you. I have heard stories of how you are 
helping my countrymen. After the war, 
do something for the children of Serbia.” 

Blinking away tears that this scene, 
most poignant of all her war experiences, 


MAGNIFICENT 
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always brought to her eyes, Dr. Morton 
decided to devote this vacation to keep- 
ing the promise she had given that dying 
soldier. 

With a doctor’s analytical mind she 
attacked her problem. “In what way can 
I best aid the children of Serbia?” she 
asked herself. 

Naturally, she thought first of physical 
needs. These she knew to be pressing, 
but war-shocked youth needed more than 
food and clothing. Then she turned to 
those deeper human needs, the spiritual 
and the mental. 

She thought of our American churches 
and universities, where freedom of wor- 
ship and of thought is taken for granted. 
She reviewed the comradeship and the 
practiced democracy in American schools, 
churches and homes, unknown to the 
youth of Serbia. As she pondered’ the 
privileges our own youngsters enjoy, she 
had her big idea: Why not bring young 
people from war-torn Serbia to America; 
expose them to the best in our democ- 
racy—the churches, the colleges and uni- 
versities, the home life of the average 
American family; keep them here long 
enough for a good “take,” then return 
them to their homeland and await re- 
sults? 

“Tf the youth of these two countries 
could only go a little way together,” she 
thought, “Who can say what a wonderful 
difference it might make?” 

Dr. Morton’s philosophy, from baby- 
hood on, has been one of action. So now 
after looking at this possible solution of 
the problems of young Serbians, from 
every angle she could conceive, she de- 
cided to get started at once. Typically, 
she immediately dismissed all possibility 
of failure. 

With a contagious enthusiasm she or- 
ganized a committee to assist in publiciz- 
ing the idea and in raising the funds 
necessary to carry it out. She interviewed 
school officials in state after state, until 
she had obtained the offer of one hun- 
dred free scholarships. Texas, Virginia 


and Pennsylvania slate universities, Rol- 
lins College, Converse College, Randolph 
Macon, Princeton University and many 
other outstanding schools responded with 
scholarships in medicine, in engineering, 
in journalism, in agriculture. 

The Doctor next approached _ the 
churches, and she was encouraged to 
present her cause in them and to take 
callections from the congregations. The 
YMCA and the YWCA offered to as- 
sume some of the responsibility. Wom- 
en’s clubs, men’s clubs and many private 
individuals began to contribute gener- 
ously, 

When she felt she had enough financial 
backing to bring twenty young Serbians 
to America and to provide them with 
two-way passage, four years of education, 
food, clothing and health supervision, this 
courageous lady went abroad to hand- 
pick her proteges. 

Yugoslavian officials (Serbia was now 
a part of that larger coalition) were most 
cordial and appreciative. At the sugges- 
tion of the Minister of Education, a 
method was devised to bring the oppor- 
tunity to the attention of eligibles so 
that all might have an equal chance. 

One evening, with no advance notice 
of any kind, a small advertisement was 
placed in a Belgrade paper to the effect 
that “a lady” had come from the United 
States prepared to take twenty students 
to America for four years’ free education: 
she would meet applicants the next day 
at a designated place. 

Thinking this notice almost too short 
and impersonal, Dr. Morton prepared to 
meet, at the most, one hundred appli- 
cants. Two thousand showed up, all 
clamoring eagerly to be chosen. Deeply 
touched, she sent them all home. Then, 
with the help of Serbian officials, she out- 
lined and published a list of requirements 
strict enough to discourage the faint 
hearted. 

Age limits of 16 to 24 years eliminated 
scores of applicants. Freedom from any 
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contagious disease shut out more for due 
to wartime privations, tuberculosis was 
rampant among young Serbians. Char- 
acter requirements were strict and high 
and notice was given that straight Slavic 
descent was imperative. 

Most important of all, each applicant 
must pledge himself to return to his 
homeland and to use his education to ad- 
vance the welfare of that nation. In this 
requirement lay the germ of the whole 
project . . . the millionth part of a mus- 
tard seed of practical democracy which 
the Serbian Committee (as Dr. Morton 
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Ww 


and her co-workers called themselves) 
hoped to plant in this corner of ravaged 
Europe. 

When all the requirements were set 
down, the group of hopeful eligibles was 
still large—too large! 

Dr. Morton again took stock of her 
resources, prayerfully and carefully. 

She knew that twenty would be her 
comfortable limit—twenty could be fi- 
nanced and cared for with reasonable 
effort. To her cash on hand or promised, 
she now mentally threw in her own sav- 
ings, some $50,000. She estimated the 
amounts that her former patients, not yet 
approached, might contribute. She con- 
sidered possible donations from contacts 
she had made through her own college, 
through the women’s clubs before which 
she had lectured on health, and other 
possibilities among fellow workers in the 
medical field. Her years of sincere en- 
deavor to serve humanity seemed now to 
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offer a rich mine of contacts to contribute 
to this new effort. 

To all these sources, she added that 
greatest of all resources—her persistent 
faith that God would permit her to keep 
her life and health and open up new ave- 
nues for funds, as the need arose. 

Courageously, she increased the twenty 
three-fold. She actually brought sixty- 
one boys and girls to America. 

On the boat coming over, Dr. Morton 
took many pictures of her thin, nervous, 
poorly clad brood, their shining eagerness 
almost the only whole garment they wore. 

In America, odd problems arose. 
Brought up to distrust everyone, these 
youngsters were at first suspicious and 
fearful. They imagined their food might 
be poisoned, their trains derailed. Speak- 
ing very little English, they found great 
difficulty in communicating with anyone. 
Brave enough in the security of their own 
group, they were often terrified when 
sent out alone to their chosen schools. 

For four years, Doctor Morton worked 
every day and long into the nights in be- 
half of these youngsters. Through very 
frequent correspondence with their deans, 
she kept fully informed of the progress 
of each one of them. At least once a 
year she visited each boy or girl. She ar- 
ranged summertime work for them, so 
that they might learn the dignity of labor 
and the pleasure of spending the money 
they had earned. Through the influence 
of her Committee, homes were opened to 
these youngsters during vacations and 
holidays so they could. experience the 
day-by-day life of our Smiths and our 
Joneses. 

She encouraged these young people to 
worship, and soon had them taking active 
part in Sunday schools and in such or- 
ganizations as the YWCA and _ the 
YMCA. In heart-to-heart talks with her 
eager “children,” the doctor-mother— 
learned that most of them were surprised 
to find religion taking a natural place in 
our everyday life. 

The Serbians joined cosmopolitan clubs 
and made friends with young people 
whose nationalities marked them as the 
Serbians’ hated enemies in Europe. 

For Dr. Morton, the struggle to finance 
and keep up the morale of her large fam- 
ily was terrific and telling. Each month 
of the long years opened with less than 
enough money in sight to see it through, 
and yet every month ended with all bills 
paid. Endless interviews, hundreds of 
letters, thousands of speeches went into 
the effort to keep life smooth and infor- 
mative for these students. Even the rare 
leisure she enjoyed was at the disposal 
of any of her “children” who made a 
call upon it. 

Newspapers offered tempting space if 
allowed to print the tragic, horror-ridden 
backgrounds of these young folk. Editors 
promised that publicity would open 
countless purses that Dr. Morton could 
not reach otherwise. But the Doctor re- 
fused. Her aim was to erase this past 
horror from these young minds and to 





substitute a hopeful, future-looking atti- 
tude. She wished to pass on to them 
some of her own abundant love for all 
humanity. Any recalling of past injustice, 
she felt, would bring self-pity, an un- 
healthy emotion that could only retard 
progress. She chose the hard way for her- 
self, since that way left her young pro- 
teges free and happy in their new sur- 
roundings. : 

Every undertaking has some disap- 
pointments. Dr. Morton and her Com- 
mittee, giving much, demanded much. 
Any youth, unwilling to put his: best ef- 
fort wholeheartedly into the venture, was 
weeded out and returned to his home- 
land. A few grew homesick and asked to 
be sent home. One of the most promising 
of the young women died. Dr. Morton’s 
grief over this tragedy was as great as 
that of any mother. 

The end of this magnificent experiment 
found forty-one self-assured, well-dressed, 
mentally poised young people on their 
way back to Yugo-Slavia, taking back to 
their own people some of the benefits 
they had derived, and ready to introduce 
there the democratic ideals they had now 
adopted for their own. Dr. Morton “went 
the second mile”; she went back with 
them. Pictures taken on this homeward 
journey proved far different from the un- 
certain, emaciated, poverty-ridden, Old 
World-prejudiced youngsters looking out 
of the snaps of four years previous. The 
woman whom these charming, open- 
minded young people now called “‘“Moth- 
er” was justly proud of her brood. 

This pride has grown immeasurably 
through the years. These young men and 
women have justified America’s faith in 
them. They have become leaders in their 
homeland, and they have put into prac- 
tice the ideals and the skills they learned 
in the United States. To Yugo-Slavia 
they introduced American ways in agri- 
culture, medical care through clinics, so- 
cial service and their conceptions of a 
religion that will uphold the stress and 
strain of everyday life. Several became 
teachers, others well-known writers and 
many, perhaps in imitation of their spon- 
sor, doctors and dentists. Civil engineers 
in the group introduced sanitation proj- 
ects patterned after those in our country. 
Every member of this privileged group 
has worked conscientiously at his self- 
imposed task of advancing the welfare of 
his country. 

Dr. Morton has kept track of their 
progress through the exchange of many 
letters and through visiting these young 
leaders in their homes. 

A second world conflict has obscured 
the work of these men and women, now 
in their thirties and forties, and made it 
impossible to continue observation of 
their progress. But, it is entirely plausi- 
ble to believe that democracy’s cause in 
that corner of the world today is upheld 
by these hands made strong, these hearts 
made stout and these minds made keen 
through Dr. Morton’s magnificent ex- 
periment. 
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HE startling realization came to me 
in a crowded station where I was waiting 
for a train: I was not a Christian! 

It was nearly three in the morning. 
People all about me, mothers with babies, 
young war wives, soldiers, sailors, were 
sleeping or resting in the stillness of the 
big dome-ceilinged room. There is a sense 
of loneliness in a station at that hour. 
To have someone speak to you separates 
you from the rest of the world, placing 
you on a little island together. 

The girl who spoke was Chinese. I 
had noticed her when I came in. Her 
dark hair and round, childlike face were 
lovely. She was one of the few not sleep- 
ing. She was reading a small Bible. 

After a little she looked across at me. 
I could almost see her make the decision 
to speak. Coming over to me she asked 
in soft, careful English, “Pardon my 
boldness, but are you a Christian?” 


“Yes. Yes, of course.” I answered 
with the same assurance I might have 
admitted belonging to the white race or 
being an American, There was no ques- 
tion about it. 

. “Won’t you sit down?” I made room 
on the hard seat beside me. 

She accepted with the gracious manner 
of one well-born. and educated. 

“I am so glad. You can help me to 
understand this. I want to understand,” 
she smiled up at me appealingly, “but 
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it is puzzling.” 

With one small hand she pressed back 
‘the pages of the Bible to the place she 
nad been. reading. It rested there while 
she talked. 

“Being a Christian, you know what 
it is like to be reborn, don’t you? How 
does it change your life? How can you 
tell when you have been reborn? Do you 
feel differently afterwards? And what 
does it mean that the Kingdom of Heav- 
en is Within you and that unless you 
become as a child you cannot enter? 
How can just believing in Someone, even 
the Son of God, save you from your 
sins and change your life—make you 
brave as I have seen missionaries in 
China brave in disregarding their own 
safety?” 

I fumbled for words of conviction that 
I did not feel. 

She asked again with simple direct- 
ness, “Do you really believe it or do you 
just accept it as fact because it has been 
taught to you from infancy?” 

“Why—TI believe it,” T hastened to as- 
sure her. 

“But,” she objected, “that would be 
too simple. Just believe—and reach 
heaven? It is not that easy. I am sure 
Tam not understanding it correctly.” 

I suggested she ask someone more 
qualified to give her comprehensive an- 
swers, a minister, a YWCA secretary . . . 

Disappointment clouded her eyes. “I 
have asked them. They give such pro- 
fessional answers. I thought someone 
like you, a Christian living an ordinary 
life, could explain it to me. I am sorry 
I troubled you.” 

She gave me a quaint little bow and 
before I could recover from my con- 
fusion she had slipped away behind the 
high-backed seats. I wanted to follow 
her, to explain, but what could I say? 

For the first time in my life I faced the 
fact that I did not “really believe, but 
accepted it as fact because it had been 
taught me from infancy.” 

1 had grown up in a Christian world. 
It had never occurred to me that I might 
be living in it and yet not be a part of it. 
My parents were active in church work. 
I attended Sunday school. At twelve I 
joined the church, because most of my 
class joined church. It was the accepted 
thing to do. T took it as a matter of 
course, like graduating from grammar 
school into high school. It caused no 
change in my life. I had not expected it 
to do that. 

Even at that age, we children shunned 
anyone who took his religion too se- 
riously. Whatever else we might be- 
come, we certainly were not going to be 
“religious fanatics” and “different from 
other people.” We wanted to be normal, 
rational, broadminded people with bal- 
anced emotions and good taste. We had 
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our high-school and college escapades, 
but we always stayed within the bound- 
ary of what we considered decent be- 
havior. 

In college I contacted students who 
were agnostics. I was tolerant of them. 
Tt was not sophisticated to be shocked 
at any new idea. We had discussions 
which we considered ultra-intellectual. 
We discovered a new world for ourselves. 
We laughed at the ridiculous idéa that 
the world could have been created in 
seven days. In fact, we took apart most 
of the things we had been taught, and 
accepted as truth, and decided they 
meant something else. After all, the New 
Testament hadn’t been written until a 
couple of centuries after Christ had lived. 
All the words and deeds of Jesus had 
heen handed down by word of mouth. 
How could we be sure that anything at- 
tributed to Him was actually spoken by 
Him? If He had wanted to leave a writ- 
ten record for the future, why didn’t He 
see to it that such a record was written 
under His supervision so there could be 
no mistakes, no misunderstandings? And, 
of course, the Bible had been translated 
several times, and changed, and portions 
of it discarded. If men had taken the 
liberty to discard some of the Bible, what 
was to prevent them from changing other 
parts in translation to suit their pur- 
poses or beliefs? Men were pretty much 
the same then as now. We lived in a day 
of debunking when to believe that 
George Washington chopped down a 
cherry tree, or that our country was 
founded for other than purely selfish 


reasons, was to be naive. And ignorant. 

Still, I believed Jesus had lived, died 
and rose again, and the things He was 
supposed to have taught were good—if 
not practical in “this modern day.” Of 
course, one had to use his own good 
judgment in applying those teachings. 
He could not give his cloak also if some- 
one asked for his coat. If he turned the 
other cheek, he got that slapped too. 
And it was all very well to take no 
thought of the morrow, but we noticed 
that those who did were the ones who 
had the least to worry about when to- 
morrow came. Christianity was a beau- 
tiful ideal, but it couldn’t be applied to 
everyday living. 

I was a Christian, not so much by a 
positive declaration of faith as by a 
process of elimination. I was not a Jew, 
a Mohammedan, a Hindu or an atheist, 
so I must be a Christian. 

Then the war came. With it came new 
fears, hatred and confusion. Everything 
we had depended upon seemed to crum- 
ble. Our plans for the future were 
smeared out of the picture as by a vicious 
hand across a wet canvas. 
brutality, there unbelievable de- 
struction and suffering. There were 
greed, politics, hoarding, sacrifice, pa- 
triotism and skepticism all mixed up. 
There was no sense to anything; only a 
feeling of approaching doom. 

I didn’t go to church any more. I 
couldn’t go and hear someone preach 
about loving my enemies. Love them 
while they struck down innocent men, 
mutilated children, burned homes? For- 
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give them for they knew not what they 
did? How stupid! They knew what they 
did, and only a hypocrite could ask for- 
giveness of such actions. I wanted them 
to pay and pay for every wrong. Jesus 
would probably feel the same about it if 
He were here. He recognized wrong and 
He did something about it when He drove 
the from the temple. 
That was why they were teaching our 
young men (who had been brought up 
to love peace) to hate and kill. It was 
the only thing to do. 

But until the girl in the station had 
asked me, I had considered myself a 
Christian. 

It was shocking and a little frightening 
to realize now that I was not. I would 
not have admitted it to anyone, but 
within myself I accepted the idea that 
Christianity, like many other things we 
had grown to accept and rely upon, had 
fallen apart. We had outgrown it. It 
was meant for another age. It could not 
answer our questions or solve our prob- 
lems even if we did believe in it. It 
had nothing to give us today. 

It seemed ironical to me that I was 
chosen, right at this time, to give a book 
review of “The Robe” at my club. It 
was a tiresomely long book, and dull, 
judging from the first few pages. I 
thought if I read the beginning, middle 
and end of each chapter I would be able 
to talk intelligently about the story. 

About the middle of the fifth chapter 
I found myself reading back toward the 
beginning. I was becoming interested in 
spite of myself. 

I associated myself with the character 
who had not known Jesus but who had 
an overwhelming desire to find the source 
of the mysterious influence He left upon 
the lives He touched. The character was 
skeptical. He doubted. He had a logical 
explanation for every miracle he heard 
Jesus had performed. He was all man- 
kind doubting, questioning. He wanted 
to believe, but reason would not allow it. 
He was afraid to trust faith. Faith plays 
tricks on our minds. 

I knew how he felt. We get off bal- 
ance, fanatical, unless we keep our feet 
planted solidly on the rock of reason. 

As I read the book I ceased to regard 
it with polite acceptance. I stepped back 
into those times, analyzing the characters 
and happenings as though they were in 
the present. 

Even the most skeptical must admit 
there was a power which lived on after 
the crucifixion. Unorganized, no shrine 
built where followers could go, no mag- 
nificent temple to attract others, no 
written words to pass His teachings on 
to mankind, no outward, visible proof— 
yet that influence surged and spread until 
the governing authorities regarded it as 
a dangerous menace. The more so be- 
cause they could not grasp it. It had no 
head, no concrete form. It was every- 
where about them, like the air they 
breathed. To lash out at it and strike 
down a dozen followers was to have 
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twenty take their places. 

The amazing thing was that this mys- 
terious force drove fear from people’s 
lives. What was it that changed be- 
lievers into something more than men— 
courageous, humble, patient, strong and 
fearless—fit to be kings, vet content to 
go about their work in the fields, shops, 
in their homes, letting this force express 
itself in their daily living? What was it 
made martyrs walk unafraid, into the 
arena with the lions? I could never have 
done that no matter how much I be- 
lieved. What was it that made mission- 
aries now, in the war areas, continue their 
work in the face of torture and death 
when they might easily escape it? I 
couldn’t do that. What was it those peo- 
ple had that I had not been able to find? 

Together, through the pages of the 
book and through the days of nineteen 
hundred years ago, a fictional character 
and [ searched for the answer. 

I read recently that “Every man wants 
to believe, even though he barricades his 


- mind against believing; but Truth, like 


sunlight, has a miraculous way of slip- 
ping through the tiniest crack. In some 
little unguarded place it comes in upon 
him.” 

That is how it was with me. 

The character Miriam, in “The Robe,” 
in telling of Jesus’ influence, said, “He 
looked him squarely in the eyes until the 
man saw—reflected there—the image of 
the person he was meant to be.” 

A simple statement, read by thousands 
who gave it no more thought. Why did 
it catch my attention—and change my 
life? 

Perhaps it is like this: sunlight passing 
through a prism gives a spectrum of col- 
ors; Christlight passing through human 
expression appears as Truth, Love, Serv- 
ice, Devotion. I was so familiar with the 
more commonly known aspects, or colors, 
that they failed to impress me. I rec- 
ognized them without realizing how they 
came to be. But that phrase brought a 
new color that I had not seen before. 

Suppose Jesus had looked me squarely 
in the eyes until I saw reflected there the 
image of the person I was meant to be? 
What would I see? What was I meant 
to be? 

I had held an ideal that I would have 
liked to have been. We all have an ideal. 
Every child has a vision of the greatness 
he will attain some day, but it gets lost 
away back there with the fairies and 
Santa Claus. He finds, when the going 
gets hard, that no one else is perfect so 
how can he hope to be? And he ceases to 
try. 

But the ideal was “my” idea. What 
had God “meant me to be?” 

We are supposed to be made in God’s 
image. I hadn’t stayed that way. I had 
forgotten my heritage. I saw evil with 
the sight He had given me. I used my 
voice, the wonderful power of speech 
which only humans possess, to discredit 
and criticize others. I used my hands not 
to give but to grab more of what I 


thought the world owed me. My body 
took on the distortions of my mental 
habits. 

For the first time Christ became a 
reality to me. He arose out of that 
thought and stood there, looking me 
squarely in the eyes until I saw reflected 
there the image of the person I was 
meant to be. 

Why couldn’t I become that person— 
now? It wasn’t too late, because so long 
as I was living I was changing. Life is 
growth in one direction or another. Why 
couldn’t I grow toward perfection, in- 
stead of away from it? 

It was not an immediate change. All 
growth is slow. A seed is planted; there 
is no evidence of growth for weeks, then 
one day a tiny, fragile, threadlike spear 
has pushed its way through gravel, soil 
and darkness to reach the light. 

The impression of “my image” had 
been planted. Other than a sense of 
comfort, a secret assurance, I was not 
aware of any actual change until one 
night looking up at the stars I thought 
of how untouched they were by the 
agonies, destruction and cruelty of the 
war raging beneath their light. Why 
weren’t the heavens shattered too, in this 
holocaust we lived in? How could God 
permit part of His universe to be torn to 
shreds and another part to be at peace? 
Was it to teach us, by comparison, how 
transient life here really was? 

It came to me then that our life was 
not confined to this earth, any more than 
the stars were trapped here by their light 
which touched the treetops and fields. 
The center of our being was fixed—not 
out, not in, not up or down but every- 
where because God was everywhere and 
we were a part of Him. How could we 
be destroyed? Our bodies could be de- 
stroyed, yes, but we were not confined 
to our bodies. When suffering became 
too great, we were mercifully released. 

If that were so, what was there to fear? 

I recounted things I had feared. 

Insecurity: If a bomb dropped upon 
my home it could be destroyed, but if I 
survived I could build another home. | 
came into this life helpless and with no 
possessions. So long as I had life I could 
acquire all that was necessary. 

Failure: If I did the work He in- 
tended me to do, and did it with His 
help, there could be no failure. 

To be separated from my small chil- 
dren would probably be the most terrible 
thing I could face. But this life, with all 
its experiences, is such a tiny spot in 
eternity that surely we can stand what- 
ever happens to us for this little while, 
and if I were able to share my new un- 
derstanding with my children, they would 
feel as I did’ They would know that we 
could not be separated because we are 
one in God. 

Fear of death was gone! 

I turned the glaring light of reason on 
this new attitude. Was I trying to escape 

(Continued on page 50) 
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UIET, dark-eyed, intense, the 
Reverend Cesario Tierra gives 


forty hours a week to his con- 
gregation at the Church of the Filipinos 
in Brooklyn, New York—and sixty hours 
a week more to his job as engineer at the 
Ranger Aircraft Company. 

“That,” says the preacher, “may seem 
a little paradoxical to some folks, but it 
seems quite the Christian way to me. As 
minister, I am opposed to war. But you 
see, I was born in the Philippines. I have 
a stake in those islands, and in the future 
of the people of those islands—and to 
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REV. CESARIO TIERRA AT HIS PULPIT IN THE CHURCH OF THE FILIPINOS. 
BELOW: PART OF THE CONGREGATION. 
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my humble mind, there are just two ways 
to save them: airplanes, and the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. When this war reached 
my own people, when it threatened to 
strike at the very roots of Christianity 
and to overthrow the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, I decided that my work must be 
physical as well as spiritual, if I were to 
be effective in helping to stop this de- 
struction.” 

In his church—the only place of wor- 
ship for the Filipino in Brooklyn— 
he offers prayers every Sunday for all 
those still in Japanese hands. He offers 
those prayers in the presence of a con- 
gregation which includes Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish Filipinos! He has 
an appeal to all three groups; this man 
was raised a Catholic, but felt in his 
youth the need for “a religion where I 
could have a more personal approach to 
my God, and where my worshp might be 


completely free.’ He joined the First 
Baptist Church of Westmount, Illinois, 
in 1920, attended Washington University 
and Northern Baptist Seminary, came to 
the Brooklyn Church in 1939. 

He is a familiar sight on the streets of 
the Filipino quarter, running his errands 
of mercy, compassion and the Spirit all 
hours of the night. Whatever the faith of 
those he meets, they know him as a man 
of God and respect him as such. 

What’s more, those who work with 
him at the aircraft plant also know him 
as a man of God. For right beside his 
draftsman’s board lies a Bible. And some 
of his fellow workers know that every 
cent of his pay, aside from bare living 
expenses, goes into the work of the 
Church of The Filipinos. 

Christian gentleman, preacher of the 
Word, Apostle of Freedom: CHRISTIAN 
Heracp salutes him! 





Ly DOROTHY 
! N the old days, not so long ago 


at that, in our country, when each fam- 
ily clan provided everything it needed 
(except perhaps white sugar, fine muslin, 
and shoe-buckles) , every member of the 
clan, young and old, was needed. Really 


needed. Couldn’t be spared. The tiny 
girl on her low stool patiently held out 
her little hands for Grandmother to wind 
wool on them; Granny used that wool 
not for fancy-work to pass away idle 
hours, but to knit into stockings without 
which the youngsters in the family would 
go barefoot. The ten-year-old boy went 
far afield to bring back the cows, not 
because it is “nice” for little boys to take 
country walks, but because there wouldn’t 
be any milk that night if he didn’t. The 
great-uncle, an expert carpenter, did not 
on his sixty-fifth birthday lay down for- 
ever his tools and his skill and go to sit 
on a bench in the park. He was no longer 
physically strong enough to build barns 
and houses and bridges and boss a gang 
of workmen, but he kept his tools sharp 
and his bench readied, made occasional 
tables and shelves, straightened sagging 
doors and showed his great-nephews how 


CANFIELD FISHER 


to set a saw and how to sharpen a chisel. 

A great deal of anxious inquiry has 
been set down of late (I’ve done my 
share of this kind of worrying) about 
how modern children and young people 
are going to get anything like the 
strength-giving experience of useful work 
which used to be put in their way just 
by the nature of things. Schools, “recrea- 
tion centers,” community athletic fields, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, young-people’s 
clubs—there’s no counting the different 
efforts made to find a twentieth-century 
substitute for what before industrialism 
came naturally to younger people. 

But how about the old folks? Pa: 
uselessness (even with three meals as- 
sured) is no better for them than for the 
youngsters. And in any society where, as 
in ours, so much more needs to be done 
than is done, passive uselessness is folly. 

I recently talked with two people spe- 
cially interested in pensions for teachers. 
Elderly wage-earners still, alas! face the 
primitive grim question of how to get 
enough to eat after their working days 
are over. And of course there are still 
armies of teachers for whose later years 


no provision is made. Like elderly wage- 
earners they are caught in the economic 
vacuum between the pre-industrial big 
family where old folks were economic as- 
sets, and the present when, to put it bru- 
tally, they are liabilities. But, by and 
large, enough teachers, especially college 
and university teachers, now have pen- 
sions so that there is some evidence as to 
how that system works. 

According to one official connected 
with old-age pensions for teachers, it 
does not work very well. He said, “I’m 
shocked by the way this pension idea is 
turning out. We thought it was going to 
insure carefree sunny serenity in later 
life. Guess again! Such bitter discontent 
and dissatisfaction. Why, do you realize 
that conditions are so bad that “psychia- 
trie counselling centers for old people” 
are springing up, to try to keep vide! 
people out of the insane asylums? Looks 
like there is something wrong in the 
set-up.” 

The other person who happened to 
comment on the matter in my hearing 
was a teacher, about to retire. He said, 
“I’m appalled by the prospect of living 
in idleness on a pension—or else turning 
my hand to some fiddle-faddle of a 
‘hobby.’ I’m a teacher. I’ve spent all my 


_adult life up to sixty-five acquiring the 


complicated skill of teaching. It’s 
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wicked waste to cut such experience off 


from all contact with youth. There are 
hordes of youngsters who need to be 
taught more than they are going to have 
a chance to use—because there aren’t 
enough teachers to go around to do 
the job well. What’s the point of shut- 
ting away from the youngsters lots of 
people who have really learned how to 
teach?” 

I reminded him, “But you know you’re 
not strong enough to stand the nervous 
strain and high tension of a full-time 
schedule in a modern school year.” 

“No, I’m_not,” he admitted somberly. 
“Pitching horseshoes or playing domi- 
noes with other ancients is all I’m good 
for. No! by heck, that’s not all I’m good 
for. There’s something wrong in the 
set-up. I bet it’s some more of that 
muddleheaded failure to understand the 
difference between a scarcity versus an 
abundance economy. I bet it’s a matter 
of pushing older people out of jobs so 
that there will be jobs for younger teach- 
ers, instead of considering the real inter- 
ests of the young people taught. Like 
killing little pigs instead of realizing that 
the real problem is not to keep up prices 
but to make sure everybody gets enough 
toeat. Yes sir, I bet it’s that. Here I’ve 
got something that young people need. 
And they won’t get it from overworked 
younger teachers struggling with over- 
crowded classes, with no chance for per- 
sonal contacts. But the set-up is too in- 
flexible to—” 

These two startled expressions of con- 
cern rang in my ears the other day as I 
traveled briefly into a neighboring state. 
A Pacific-Coast cousin of mine had writ- 
ten me anxiously about her mother’s 
elderly brother. When he first retired she 
had written him, urging him to bring his 
wife out there to a warm climate. But 
since then she had made a point of seeing 
some of the retired professors living the 
life she had thought would be so pleas- 
ant, and “I’m scared!” she wrote. “I 
don’t believe Uncle Harry and Aunt 
Ellen would be happy that way, at all. 
The others aren’t. Nor are they well, 
either. They have all sorts of things the 
matter with them. Nervous troubles, 
mostly. There’s a psychiatrist—he calls 
himself one—who’s moved in, and he’s 
coining money out of them.” 

But wouldn’t Uncle Harry’s feelings be 
hurt if, after inviting them so cordially, 
she now wrote him not to come? Could I 
—the matter was too delicate to get 
down in a letter—just go to see how they 
were getting on? 

So, New England-fashion, I took a 
bus, and then a train and then a bus, and 
presently got off in a snowy Main Street, 
with bare winter elms overhanging digni- 
fed white houses. Cousin Harry and his 
wife no longer lived in the big house near 
the college. I found them in the wing of 
somebody else’s house in quite another 
part of town. In three rooms—bedroom, 
kitchen and an all-purpose room, book- 
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lined, with a fireplace. “It’s enough,” 
they explained, as they saw me looking 
around, “we eat in the kitchen mostly 
now. It’s very cozy.” Cousin Ellen added 
gaily with a wave of her hand, “It takes 
ten years—twenty!—off your back to 
move from a big house to small, snug 
quarters.” 

Something had taken off ten—twenty! 
—years from their age. 

Cousin Harry added another explana- 
tion of their change of quarters, “We 
needed to be near the high school, you 
see. It’s just around the corner from us 
here.” And then, at my blankly inquir- 
ing look he said, “Oh, to be sure, you 
don’t yet know what we are doing, do 
you? Well—” He drew a long breath 
and told me. For the thirty-four years 
he had been professor of English in col- 
lege he had, like all college professors of 
English, steadily cried out upon the poor 
quality of preparation in English given 
by high schools to their students. And 
when he was retired, he wanted to do 
something about it, instead of just scold- 
ing. But of course his health did not 
allow him (and anyhow he wouldn’t have 





He wanted to use what his years of ex- 
perience had taught him about making 
American students at home in their own 
language and literature. 


wanted to take somebody else’s job from 
him) to stand the high nervous tension 
and strain of a regular school program. 
So he had moved close to the high school 
and got in touch with the English de- 
partment there. His idea was just to 
open his doors for tutoring, or coaching 
or whatever you wanted to call it, to 
boys and girls who needed extra teach- 
ing. Sometimes it was because they were 
rather dumb and so always behind the 
class. Sometimes it was because they 
were extra bright and so always too far 
ahead. Sometimes they’d been sick and 
wanted to catch up with the others. He 








didn’t care what the reason was. 

What he wanted was to use for his 
young countrymen what his years of ex- 
perience had taught him about making 
American students at home in their own 
language and literature. Sometimes they 
came to him there, in the living room, 
and read and talked with him before the 
fire. Sometimes he went to their homes, 
sometimes they met in a corner of the 
high-school building, sometimes in the 
public library. Some days nobody at all. 
Just as it happened. He especially liked 
going to the library with a youngster. It 
was a joy to take a bright Polish-Ameri- 
can boy or girl on a leisurely explora- 
tion of those riches open to him on 
the shelves. Or a dumb youngster; for 
like all experts, the teacher rather en- 
joyed the encounter with difficult raw 
material, and the creative triumph of 
shaping it. 

Cousin Ellen, it seemed, had fallen into 
doing the same thing with girls in the 
Home Economics classes of the high 
school. “There’s a whole lot more,” she 
said, “to making a good home under 
modern conditions than a teacher can 
get over to every girl in a big class.” She 
had begun by taking girls singly or in 
groups, for shopping and marketing trips, 
to give them some idea in actual prac- 
tice about how to get the most out of 
money. And personal relations in modern 
life—as she grew acquainted with them, 
they began sometimes to ask her advice 
about personal matters, about their boy- 
friends, about—” she laughed, wiped her 
eyes, blew her nose. “You just wouldn’t 
believe the things they don’t know about 
life—these smart, lacquered young girls. 
They won’t ask people in their own circle 
for fear of showing how little they know. 
But they don’t mind asking a really old 
person; and in their own circle, there are 
hardly any old folks left. You know the 
way modern families are 
over the map.” 

And however in this world had they 
thought of doing all this? 

They were surprised by my surprise. 
What more natural? It was what grand- 
parents had always done, transposed into 
modern conditions. And they weren’t 
the only ones! All the retired teachers in 
town—among those who had really en- 
joyed their profession—were doing some- 
thing of the same kind. Old Professor 
Ashworth in the Latin Department. He 
was bedridden, but he sat up for a couple 
of hours a day and gave special help to 
students who were having trouble with 
their Latin. After forty years of teaching 
Latin, he knew how to steer a boy off the 
rocks, because he knew where the rocks 
were. Cousin Ellen told me that, under- 
standably enough, it gave the old profes- 
sor something to look forward to, daily. 

And did I remember Professor Patter- 
son, the mathematician? After he had 


scattered all 


reached the retirement age, he had gone. 

with his wife to Florida for a few win- 

ters. But he hadn’t liked it. The climate 
(Continued on page 46) 








































































































































































































IN TWO PARTS 
PART ONE 


ADDY I wish—’”’ Deborah 
Wynne Colgate was making her mashed 
potatoes into a wall like the one Miss 
Webster had showed them how to make 
in the sandbox at school—“I wish you 
were a Petey.” 

“Maybe I could be, Wee One.” He 
was very grave about it. 

Deborah looked at him suspiciously 
through long black lashes that curled 
back absurdly as Deb’s had, he remem- 
bered with a wistful twinge in his heart. 
“Just what is a Petey? Do I have to 
grow long ears like a rabbit?” 

Wee One gave an impatient shrug at 
his stupidity—again like the lovely 
mother she was too young to remember 
well. “It isn’t an animal, Daddy—it’s 
peoples. She calls them the Peteys. And 
we have to get ready for them.” 

“Mystery deepens. A peoples that you 
have to get ready for sounds warrish to 
me, Wee One.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Wee One 
now I’m in school. She says baby names 
are not didny-fired enough for us when 
we grow up.” 

Daddy pressed his lips together in a 
straight line below the close-clipped mus- 
tache. The way he did sometimes when 
she asked him about her mother. Then 
he smiled. “Sorry,” he said, in a voice 
which wasn’t sorry at all. “I’ve called 
you that from the first moment I saw 
you. I realize that I shall have to get 
all over my bad habits to please this 
hardbitten conservative ... What is the 
rest of her name besides ‘She’?” 
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“Ab-i-gail Webs-ter,” she informed 
him proudly. “And I can spell it, too.” 

“Tt practically spells itself: t-e-a-c-h-e-r. 
Eminently suitable.” 

“But Miss Ray—she’s B Third—calls 
her Gail.” 

Daddy shook his head sadly. “Not so 
good. Not didny-fired enough even for 
a grown-up. What does she look like?” 

“Oh, she has eyes that squinch up— 
like this—when she laughs, and goldish 
hair. Like a Swede, Renée Jean says— 
but she says her fam’ly came over when 
*Merica was a pup. Renée Jean’s daddy 
and mother are Peteys.” Deborah sighed. 

“And who,” he demanded, “‘is_ this 
Renée Jean?” 

“Oh, her mother always brings her in 
the car and kisses her lots of times be- 
fore she lets her go.” Wistfully. 

“That makes it nice,” he observed in 
a practical tone to cover up the rush of 
yearning tenderness for his motherless 
little Deb. “But don’t you think it’s 
more fun to walk to school with Mrs. 
Tomkins and look at interesting things 
as you go along?” 

“Ye-es—that’s what she says. But 
she says why not ast you to take me 
sometimes in the car.” 

“Oh!” Jerry Colgate snorted—to drown 
a twinge of conscience. “She said that, 
did she? Well, you tell her I believe in 
children walking where it’s possible. I 
always walked to school.” 

“And Renée Jean brings Her candy 
sometimes. Could I take Her candy too?” 

Daddy shook his head. “Not candy. 
Tradition decrees red apples. See that 
you always take a red apple to this 
squinchy-eyed teacher of yours, Deb.” 

“But I don’t know where to get some. 
Why don’t you have a store. Daddy?” 

“T’ve often wondered, Wee—er—Deb- 
orah. After a day’s struggle with an 
upright but ornery client, and then hav- 
ing the jury bring in a verdict which 
flies in the face of all the evidence, it 
seems to me that having no more 
bananas would be a lovely fate.” 

When Daddy talked this way there 
was no use trying to follow him, so Deb- 
orah went back to her original theme 
with a persistence that did her sex 
credit: “Renée Jean’s daddy and mother 
are coming to school tonight because 
they are Peteys.” 

A light broke over Jerry Colgate’s lean, 
dark face. “Oh—ho! Now I get the 
idea! So—there is a P.T.A. meeting at 
the school tonight! ‘Peteys’ me eye! The 
august Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion! That gal must have a sense of hu- 
mor anyhow. Maybe it’s the Gail in her. 
And what, may I ask, do the Peteys do 
when they come to school at night? Play 
in the sandbox or perform something 
truly helpful like cleaning erasers?” 

“She says they have the howmidoins 
first and then they talk smart children 
and eat all over the place.” 
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Colgate burst into a sudden unaccus- 
tomed laugh ending in a joyous whoop 
of the sort that Deborah herself was wont 
to give when she found the surprise he 
had for her. She smiled in sympathy 
though she didn’t know what he was 
laughing at, for she had quoted Teacher 
precisely and even imitated the crinkling 
of her eyes. 

With a swift, quizzical gravity, father 
enquired: “Are all the other parents 
Peteys except me?” 

“Mostly they are, but Renée Jean’s 
mother says some are nee-glectful and 
don’t take intrust. Then we get the 
howmidoins from Teacher next morning 
so we don’t feel bad, Renée Jean said.” 

“Do you,” he enquired, with an oddly 
stricken look in his nice grey eyes, “get a 
how-am-I-doing from your teacher?” 

“Oh, yes, I always get one. Renée 
Jean says it’s because my mother is dead 
and she feels sorry because there’s no 











one to take intrust. Do you remember 
my mother?” 

“Very well. You are much like her,” 
he said, looking away quickly. “I—I 
don’t think I knew much about the 
Peteys except in an abstract sort of way.” 

“She says that parents who don't take 
intrust are making a mistake.” 

“I’m sure of it—but if all the mistakes 
J have made with regard to you, Deb- 
orah, were placed end to end_ they 
would reach—well, I hope not quite to 
Heaven, for I don’t want to bring a 
hurt to anyone’s tender heart.” 

“I’m glad you remember my mother 

.. She asked me if I did.” 

“And what”—he turned to her quickly 
—“ did you tell her?” 

“T said—not bery well, but we had her 
picture on our piano and, when I saw it, 
I felt a softnesser than you are under my 
head and a nice smell—and sometimes 
she laughed . . . Teacher said that was a 
bery much to remember for four years.” 

“It is’ —gravely—‘“and I hope you will 
never farget the softness and the fra- 
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grance and the laughter—for I remember 
those best of all, too.” 

Mrs. Tomkins came in to remove the 
plates and bring in a dessert that Deborah 
could eat. “The Peteys are going to 
*spect drawrings tonight,” the latter of- 
fered hopefully. “Mine is a bridge that 
I made for you.” 

“A bridge?” Puzzled. 
draw bridges?” 

The small dark head moved decisively 
from side to side. “On’y me.” She 
sighed. “And I wanted to drawr you a 
cat. But she said you were intrusted 
only in a bridge—except law. I couldn’t 
drawr a law.” 

“Well, my word!” An amazed breath. 
Then belligerently: “So—she said that, 
did she? Well—she is darn wrong, and 
you might instruct her to the effect that 
unless you are a good hand at bridge, I 
won’t acknowledge you. Also you might 
add—by the way, what time do these 
Peteys have their meeting?” 

Deborah waved a_ custard spoon 
vaguely. “Just any time. She told Miss 


“Did you all 











“A ‘howmidoin,’ you mean?” he grinned. 
I came. | expect to give her pointers on 


Ray she s’poses they will keep it up till 
you’re dead on your feet.” 

“Well, I have a sudden yen to be in 
at the death. Guess, after all, I'll go to 
your Petey meeting, Wee One.” 

“Oh, goody-goody! Will you write me 
a howmidoin or tell Her about me?” 

“T intend to tell Her—a lot of things 
... His voice was so ominous that Deb- 
orah added anxiously, “I hope the 
drawring of the bridge will be good. I 
wanted to drawr the water around it, but 
She said they was prackly no water at 
the bridges you liked—so I didn’t.” 

Jerry said a word under his breath, 
and then aloud: “How would you like to 
go away to boarding school, Deborah?” 
His heart sank at the very thought of it. 

“Not un-ness you go too,” she replied 
promptly with a bear hug. “Don’t forget 
to leave me a howmidoin, daddy!” she 
called back to him as she went upstairs. 





As JERRY COLGATE parked his car in 
front of the school among others of vary- 
(Continued on page 51) 


‘But that’s precisely why 
her bridge ‘drawring.’ “ 
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F. house be divided against itself, - 


that house cannot stand.” These words 
have become so embedded among the 
maxims of our race that we almost forget 
who first uttered them. As you may re- 
member, they were spoken by Our Lord 
on the occasion when a deputation of 
scribes came down from Jerusalem to 
heckle Him in His healing work. These 
critics of Jesus charged Him with casting 
out devils through the power of the Devil 
himself. To this Jesus cogently replied 
that if He were casting out devils by 
some diabolical power, then this would 
mean that the Devil was divided against 
himself. “How can Satan cast out 
Satan?” he asked. “If Satan rise up 
against himself and be divided, he cannot 
stand but hath an end. If a kingdom be 


divided against itself, that kingdom can- 
not stand. And if a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot stand.” 

The principle of that statement is so 
plain that it has become proverbial. Only 
in unity is there strength. “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” Various are the 
phrasings of it. 

Yet while this principle is universal 
and timeless, there is a timely reason for 
its arresting our attention at this time. 
When nations are in war and revolution, 
it becomes all the more imperative that 
the smaller units of society should pre- 
serve their unity. In a time like this, it 
is doubly important that local communi- 
ties should be so well ordered that they 
are stabilizing centers. In a time of up- 
heaval such as this, it is doubly important 
that homes should fulfil their God-given 
function of fortifying the souls of men 
with mutual sympathy and mental calm. 
In a time of war like this, it is doubly 
important that the individual should be 
so well coordinated within himself that 
his inner poise gives him outward power. 

May we, therefore, apply our Lord’s 
principle to the smallest of these social 
units—the individual soul? Are you in 
yourself a house divided against itself? 
Are you fighting yourself? 


Wren a person is struggling to maintain 


a reputation at variance with his true character, such a man is a 


house divided against itself and says Jesus, that house cannot stand. 


Think of certain lives which to Jesus 
seemed houses divided against them- 
selves. Here is one: The life which is a 
house divided between its inner self and 
its outer selves. 

William James once said that a man 
has “as many different selves as there 
are distinct groups of persons about 
whose opinion he cares.” Thus a man is 
a somewhat different self in his business 
from what he is in his home, in his club 
from what he is in his church. And it 
may happen that in keeping up these 
external social fronts, there develops a 
basic division between his inner self and 
his outer selves. That is precisely what 
happened in the case of the scribes and 
Pharisees who were heckling Jesus. To 
them externals had become all-important. 
They prayed on the street corners to be 
seen of men. They gave their alras pub- 
licly to win applause. Their religion had 
become primarily a matter of form. They 


were keeping up a social front but their 
souls had shriveled. 

And when a person is using his energy 
to conceal an inner emptiness under a 
shell of pretense, when a person is strain- 
ing himself to keep up a bold front to 
hide his weak reserves, when a person is 
struggling to maintain a reputation at 
variance with his true character, such a 
man is a house divided against itself and 
says Jesus, that house cannot stand. 

How is a life to be united and made 
whole when it has thus become divided 
between its inner self and its outer social 
selves? Jesus would have us be con- 
cerned about the front which we put up 
toward other people. Just as we should 
not erect a house which is an eyesore to 
the public, so we should not present a 
personality which is surly and unpleasant. 
But, said Jesus, the place to start in 
self-improvement is with the inner self. 
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f2 RALPH W. 
SOCKMAN 


Seine ee A prmesresenits 


Make that true, genuine, sound. Pray 
to thy Heavenly Father in secret, and 
He will reward thee openly. Let good- 
ness grow from the inside and do not try 
to rub it in from the outside. I had a 
teacher once who tried to rub goodness 
into me. She wasn’t very successful. 
The result resembled somewhat the 
smudge which a schoolboy makes when 
he tries to erase a mistake on his exami- 
nation paper. She rubbed it clear through 
and the intended goodness came out on 
the wrong side. 

No, do not try to rub goodness in ex- 
ternally, said Jesus. Get your heart 
right. Be sound at the center of your 
life. And how is that to be done? At 
once we think of Shakespeare’s counsel: 
“To thine own self be true, and it must 
follow as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” That 
advice, as you remember, was given by 
Polonius to young Laertes in the drama 
of “Hamlet.” But suppose Polonius had 
said that to Hamlet himself. Would the 
distraught and frantic Hamlet have un- 
derstood what it meant to be true to 
himself? Ah, no. Man needs not only 
to be told to be true to himself, he 
needs to be shown what his true self is. 
And it is this double service which the 
Son of Man came to render. Jesus bids 
aman be true to himself and He also 
shows him what his true self is. Jesus 
bids us judge ourselves not by what we 
have, or even what we are, but by what 
we can become. He looks at the least of 
us and the worst of us, and He says that 
however we may be encrusted with the 
sin and rust of the world, nevertheless 


there is something of the true steel of” 


manhood in us which will respond to the 
magnetism of His love. Listen: And J, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me, 

Are you fighting yourself, trying to 
keep up a false front? Stop the strain of 
pretense, says Jesus. Make your inner 
self true to what God meant you to be- 
come. Then, and only then, will you 
have that inner core of integrity which 
gives true health and peace of mind. 

Let us turn now to a second type of 
living which constitutes a house divided 
against itself. This is that life, which is 
divided between its forward drive and 
its backward pull. 

Physically we are so made that we 
move better going forward. We can 
walk more easily forward than back- 
ward. It is easier to manipulate our 
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hands in front of us than behind us. 
This is a truth which the little girl dis- 
covered when she was trying to button 
her dress in the back, which I am told is 
a rather difficult task. The little girl ex- 
claimed, “Why, mother, how can 1? I’m 
in front of myself.” Yes, we are so built 
that bodily we move better going for- 
ward. But in moving through time it is 
just the reverse. We can see what is be- 
hind us, but not what is in front of us. 
We know what happened yesterday; we 
‘cannot tell what will happen tomorrow. 
And now because we have to move 
through both time and space, we human 
beings often develop a tension between 
the forward drive and the backward pull 
of life. 


Our Lord was very familiar with lives 


What 
De You Kuow About 


YOUR BIBLE? 


. What is the longest book in the New 
Testament? 


. Who was struck dead for touching the 
Ark of God? 


. Who was the father of Noah? 
. Name four American cities named for 
Bible cities. 
. What did Zebedee and Alpheus have 
in common? 
6. When did 2,000 swine rush into the 
sea? 
7. What two girls embarrassed Peter? 
. Nabal’s wife married twice. 
her second husband? 


Who was 


. Who was the father of all organ and 
harp players? 


Name one of the ships on which Paul 
sailed. 


(Answers on page 54) 
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thus divided. He once said, “No man hav- 
ing put his hand to the plow and looking 
back is fit for the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
On another occasion He is recorded as 
exclaiming to a group of listeners: “Re- 
member Lot’s wife.” However you in- 
terpret the Old Testament story of Lot 
and his wife, the point of it was that 
when they were ordered to leave the 
wicked city of Sodom, Lot’s wife kept 
looking longingly back to the place she 
should have left behind her and the re- 
sult proved fatal to her. When a person 
continues to look back to something he 
should put behind him; when a _ person 
keeps reopening yesterday’s decisions 
and weakening himself with futile re- 
grets; when a person leans over back- 
ward in order to carry on his shoulders 
the chips of yesterday’s grudges—then 
that person is a house divided against 
itself, and, says Jesus, that house cannot 
stand. 

How then is a life thus torn between 
its forward and backward pulls to be in- 
tegrated and made whole? For one thing 


Jesus taught us to cut ourselves loose 
from part of our past. You recall his 
cryptic utterance, “Let the dead bury 
their dead.” That was the Master’s 
short surgical way of saying that we are 
simply to turn our backs on some things 
and go ahead. One secret of executive 
efficiency in handling one’s life is to know 
how to close the door behind us. When 
a decision is made or a contract signed, 
the matter is settled. Do not keep the 
gate open so that yesterday’s pack of 
hounding worries will rush in to spoil 
today’s peace of mind. 

But Jesus does more than merely bid 
us turn our backs on what is behind us. 
When the mind of Christ becomes “the 
master light of all our seeing,” the land 
of recollection is so transformed that 
good memories remain and the evil ones 
are blotted out. We know how lights 
can be utilized in a theater to neutralize 
colors on the stage. In New York at 
Radio City I have seen spotlights so 
used that certain colors onthe stage 
were completely blacked out, leaving 
certain features invisible. Well, that is a 
crude analogy of what Christ does to 
our memories. He blots out the blues 
and keeps the reds. That is, Christ helps 
us to forget the blue depressing days of 
our past and to keep the red-letter days 
of glorious memory. 

Christ turns us from remorse, which is 
a futile regret for a past that cannot be 
changed, to repentance. which is a re- 
demptive turning toward the future. 
Maeterlinck once said: “In owning our 
faults we disown them; and in confessing 
our sins they cease to be ours.” Thus 
by confession and repentance, Christ 
“breaks the power of cancelled sin, he 
sets the prisoner free”—free from the 
bondage of habit, free from the lure of 
the old temptations. Christ takes a life 
torn between the forward pull and the 
backward lag and he so integrates such 
a life that it leaps wholeheartedly toward 
what is ahead. 

And now let us take a look at a third 
type of life, which is a house divided 
against itself. This is the life which is 
divided between its higher and lower 
natures. 

How tragically familiar Jesus was with 
the tension between our better and our 
worse selves. As the Scripture says, “He 
was tempted in all points even as we 
are.” For one thing, Jesus knew how 
often the body can be a downward drag 
on the spirit. When He came out of .the 
Garden of Gethsemane on that last fate- 
ful night, He saw His three dearest dis- 
ciples asleep, and He said, “The spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” 
Jesus also knew the division between our 
higher and lower motives. It has been 
well said that for everything we do there 
are two reasons—a good reason and the 
real reason. Yes, we Can give a seemingly 
good and plausible reason for almost any- 
thing we desire to do, and yet the real 
reason may be deeper and different. And 

(Continued on page 53) 





PAUL PARKER 


There is a deep blue pool filled with crystal-clear water, where fear of water is lost forever. 


"Ws a tong time tilt next year” 


|. WAS just 5:30 on a warm spring 
afternoon. In my best frock and bonnet, 
I stood on the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, waiting for Joey 
to come. I had not seen Joey since the 
day he boarded the bus at Mont Lawn, 
on his way home after two weeks in 
heaven, with a Curistran HERaAxp honor 
pin glistening on his blouse and tears 
glistening in his eyes. That was four 
years ago. How would he look, I won- 
dered, now? What had four years done 
to him? In two brief weeks, that sum- 
mer, he had changed from a sullen, de- 
fiant youngster to an enthusiastic leader 
on the playground of the camp. I could 
still see his indifferent stare on arrival, 
still feel his warm handclasp on depar- 
ture. Joey had said at the bus that he’d 
never forget us. I wondered... . 

He had written us several letters, soon 
after he got back home. They were 


grateful letters; we read them over and 


over. I had answered the ones addressed 
simply to “Miss Jane, Counselor,” but 


BY 
JANE RENSHAW 


after a while, naturally, the letters be- 
came fewer and fewer, and then they 
stopped. Now Joey had written me, say- 
ing he must see me, right away. 
Something important. Something that 
couldn’t wait. So there I was, in my best 
frock, waiting for my date. 

Suddenly, he was there. I looked at 
him. Yes, this was the same Joey, grown 
a bit taller and a bit more confident, less 
shabbily dressed, but the same Joey. He 
was a young man now, with his feet 
firmly planted on the road to success. 

We ate together in a little, inexpensive 
restaurant; I listened eagerly as Joey 
began to talk. He needed a little prod- 
ding, for—there had been four years! 
But once we broke the ice, the words 
came fast. He was working as an office 
boy, but he didn’t intend to be an office 


boy all his life. There was a promotion 
just around the corner. His mother, he 
said modestly, was pretty proud of him. 

he old gang in the street where he lived 
thought he was a sissy, working like that 
when he could be out “raising cain”; but 
Joey didn’t mind. They could call him a 
sissy if they wanted to; what they 
thought didn’t matter; he’d lost all re- 
spect for their philosophy in the green 
grass and flowers of Mont Lawn. He had 
no time now for their escapades. Raising 
cain was silly! 

“You know, Miss Jane” (he spoke as 
one with important business to bring 
before the meeting), “you know, Mont 
Lawn did a lot for me. I learned to play 
ball up there, according to the rules. I 
learned that if I did that, I got a real 
reward. My gang in the streets didn’t 
see it that way; they don’t yet. They 
think it’s all right to get what you want, 
rules or no rules. They get it by “chisel- 
ing”—I mean by cheating, or stealing, oF 
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wrecking things. I thought everybody 
lived like that, until I went up to Mont 
Lawn; I thought the whole darn world 
was just as rotten and mean as my 
street. But life was better, up there. It 
was clean, like the Hudson River that 
fowed down through the hills. Green 
grass to play on, and good food, and 
clean cabins to sleep in. It all got inside 
me at the first campfire. I forgot the 
ang. I learned to play by the rules. It 
worked. It still works. It works in my 
office, where I play another kind of game, 
a bigger one. I’m doing all right, too.” 

I managed to mumble, out of a choked 
throat, “I’m glad, Joey.” 

Now he came to the real business. He 
squirmed uneasily in his chair, toyed 
with his napkin, looked at me and away 
from me, and then blurted: 

“Look. It’s not me I wanted to see 
you about. It’s my kid brother, Bill. 
He needs some fresh air in his lungs, just 
like I did. Things aren’t so good at 
home, and Bill’s on the street, most of 
the time. Nobody’s taking care of him; 
he has to make a sandwich for himself, 
when he’s hungry. My sister has come 
home with her baby; her husband’s in the 
Amy, and she just sits around mooning 
all the time, or holding the baby and 
crying. She doesn’t pay any attention to 
Bill. 

“Dad works nights, in defense, and 
sleeps days; if Bill makes a noise and 
wakes him up—wow! Mom’s still sick in 
bed, with her old trouble. I try to help 
out, with my pay, and doing what I can 
when I get home, but it isn’t very good. 
Not like it ought to be. Do you get me, 
Miss Jane?” 

“Yes, Joey. I get you.” 

“Bill’s running with a pretty tough 
gang of kids. It’s all he’s got to run with, 
up there. They’ve got the same wild 
ideas I used to have, when I was their 
age. They sneak into the movies; they 
snitch (that means swipe, or steal) stuff 
from the grocery stores and the candy 
counters; they bust a window now and 
then just to make life as miserable as 
they can for the cops. Sooner or later, 
they'll get caught, they always do. Bill 
needs—needs what I got at Mont Lawn. 
Look, do you ’spose. . . .” 

I wanted to kiss him. I knew what he 

was trying to say, and I knew that he 
was trying not to seem presumptious, 
not seeming to ask for any favors. My 
heart was thumping and the little lump 
was still in my throat, so I could only 
nod for him to go on. 
_ “Look—is Mont Lawn still going? If 
it is, I'd kinda like to—to send a little 
contribution. It isn’t much, but maybe 
it'll buy something. I saved it out of 
my lunch money.” 

He shoved a nervous clenched fist 
across the tablecloth, opened it, and 
dropped a little tight green wad of 
money. I opened it; three dollars. Three 
dollars that had been carried in that 
trouser-pocket for many a long, hard 
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day; three dollars that might have been 
spent on adequate lunches. I almost 
reached out to give it back to him, and 
then I thought better of it—thank 
heaven! That would have hurt his pride. 

“Joey,” I said somehow. “You would 
like to have Bill go to Mont Lawn this 
summer?” 

“Well, look—I’m not asking any fa- 
vors, and that isn’t why I gave you the 
three bucks—but if there happens to be 
room for him, I’d sure like to get him 
away from the gang, just for three weeks. 
Do you think you could manage that 
for me?” 

Yes, I thought I might manage that. 
He had to run back to the office then; it 


CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 
By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 


bonds and the income from them 
insures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 
good health. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

"I give and bequeath to The Christian Her- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created by 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the sum of dollars 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
corporation.” 


Signed by 


was late. He took his hat off and held 
it in his hand ashe said good-by to me, 
and he stood there in swirling, money- 
mad Times Square like a young cavalier 
from one of the best families. Every inch 
the gentleman, was Joey. I thought, as 
I walked away from him, that but for 
the grace of God and Mont Lawn, he 
might right now be just another boy 
from a New York tenement serving time 
in Sing Sing. Times Square swam in a 
mist, before my eyes. 


Spring rolled into summer, and one 
day I saw green grass and a crocus 
peeping through in a pavement-bound 
city park, and I thought of Mont Lawn. 
Next day would be Saturday; why not 
go up to Mont Lawn and see the place 
again, see if it was “still going,” as Joey 
had put it. I wondered—were the old 
miracles in character-transformation still 
going on? So—I went. 

I knew the minute I reached the camp 
that things had not changed. This was 
still Mont Lawn. The war had left its 
mark, yes; there are curtailments, but 
they seem to be working for Mont Lawn 
and the children, not against them. The 
counselors were slightly younger than 
they were four years back, but that only 
meant that they had more energy and 
ardor for the long day; youth, you know, 
has springs that seem never to get tired. 
There was a porter shortage; I marveled 
at the way in which the children them- 
selves rushed to do a lot of the porter’s 
work. They not only made the beds, 
but they swept their cabins with speed 
and precision. What an art that is to 
take back home to their tired mothers! 

They were still getting what Joey got, 
right out of the air. I saw youngsters 
with sunken, sallow cheeks just begin- 
ning to take on that red-apple glow; I 
went with them on their hikes in the 
woods and heard again their screams and 
exultant laughter, discovering a new free- 
dom in a new setting; they were prisoners 
from city pavements set free in God’s 
forests. Well-balanced and abundant 
meals were adding pounds to thin, 
scrawny frames. The physical miracle 
was still taking place. 

The gift of beauty was still here, too. 
The splendor of a garden in full bloom, 
the velvet of the well-cropped grass, the 
summer moon riding high above the 
pines, the spell of the stars, the shy field 
flower and butterfly—the children drank 
it all in, like wanderers in a desert com- 
ing suddenly upon water. The Mont 
Lawn chapel with its swelling organ 
notes and sunshine through stained glass, 
the mountain-climb at evening, the sun- 
set’s glory, the crackle of the campfire 
and the hush at the last note of “Taps” 
—it filled their young hearts close to the 
bursting point. 

They still went at their games with 
the same wild eagerness. These young- 
sters, back in town, get their “amuse- 
ment” from dark movie-houses; more 
evil is bred there than this world dreams 
of! They play whatever open-air games 
they can on hot, dangerous pavements 
where death always lurks beneath the 
wheels of truck and passing car. But at 
Mont Lawn there is none of this. There 
is a deep blue pool filled with crystal- 
clear water, where fear of water is lost 
forever. There is a baseball field where 
the art of batting and tossing is acquired; 
there is dodgeball, volleyball, basketball, 
all with counselor guidance. If England 
says that England’s wars are won on the 

(Continued on page 48) 








Today Miraj was a shrine, a Mecca 
for healing. And its High Priest was 


the doctor-sahib, whose name was 


magic over all the land. 


i LIVING ROOM of the bungalow 
which housed Victoria May and Lillian 
glowed graciously as the two men ap- 
proached. Lighted windows revealed wel- 
comed guests in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and well-being. Tender mu- 
sic from a new piano drifted out to meet 
them and William twinged with a feeling 
of nostalgia. 

There was the warmth of home here. 
There was a woman who could brighten 
up even the darkness of a tropical night 
with her smile and charm. William felt a 
deep surge of loneliness. 

It was not until he had stepped into 
the room that he remembered his miss- 
ing beard. 

“William!” Victoria May was the first 
to give vent to her amazement. She stood 
stock still and gasped over and over. 
“Your face! Your face!” 

The medical students stared, natural 
restraint tugging at their astonishment, 








(CONCLUSION) 

















trying to accept courteously and without 
surprise the doctor-sahib divorced from 
his familiar beard. 

Lillian, her face alight with pleased 
surprise, made a remark which stayed in 
the doctor’s mind. 

“Doctor Wanless,” she exclaimed, “con- 
gratulations!” 

He wondered exactly what she meant. 
But one thing was certain. Lillian ap- 
proved and he found himself glad that 
she did. 

It was after tea and cakes, after the 
sociable, pleasant chatter, that Lillian an- 
nounced her surprise. 

“This is something you didn’t expect, 
Doctor Wanless,’ she began hesitantly. 
“But I hope you'll be pleased.” She sat 
at the piano. 

William tried to keep the curiosity from 
his face. As the light from the table 
lamp caressed her soft, warm shoulders 
and her brown hair, he found himself 


Ly Lillian E. Wanleus 


thinking, “Whatever she does will please 
me.” Abruptly he turned his attention to 
the four medical students, who, bowing 
and grinning, grouped themselves about 
the piano. Lillian’s fingers touched the 
keys. 


On a hill far away, 
Stood an old rugged cross .. . 


The doctor leaned forward. It was un- 
believable. The voices of his four stu- 
dents blended in rich, pleasing harmony 
over the sound of the piano. 


The end of all suffering and pain... 


He smiled. They were as well trained 
as any professional quartet! And how 
they enjoyed singing. The importance of 
Lillian’s work took on a new significance. 
She had discovered India’s common 
ground—music. But how pleasant to hear 
the rich voices raised in familiar hymns 
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rather than the endless bhajans sung to 
the noisy accompaniment of Indian 
drums, wooden castanets and brass discs. 

William closed his eyes; found himself 
immersed in a soul-satisfying peace. 

Victoria May glanced at the beardless 
doctor, and a smile of satisfaction lit up 
her wrinkled face. “William may be 
smart about most things,” she said to 
herself. “But Ill bet two cookies he 
doesn’t know he’s falling in love.” And 
vith a smug cluck she squared her shoul- 
ders. At last she had something on the 
doctor. 


THE SKY OVERHEAD was as blue as Lil- 
jian’s eyes the day William started for 
Kolhapur. “My first vacation in four 
years!” he called jubilantly as he climbed 
into the newest vehicle in Western India 
—an automobile. 

Lillian shook a warning finger at the 
doctor. She could never get used to the 
sight of the new horseless carriage. She 
realled the day, three weeks before, 
when William had jiggled into the hos- 
pital compound with his wonderful new 
gift sent from America. “Why, it looks 
just like a top-buggy,” she had exclaimed. 
“Except that it needs a horse.” 

Natives, scared out of their wits at the 
appearance of the strange contraption. 
had shunted about the rapidly filling 
court-yard shrieking to newcomers of the 
magical cart which moved without being 
drawn by a horse, bullock, or even a man. 
Speculation had run high. What was it? 
It must have magic. 

Now William was starting out in the 
automobile for Kolhapur to join the Ma- 
harajah on a tiger hunt. He had experi- 
enced a grateful thrill of release when 
John, Lillian, Emma Harries and Vic- 
toria May had convinced him that they 
could carry on at Miraj for a short time 
while he took a vacation. 

As he drove toward Kolhapur, away 
from the sickness and antiseptic odors of 
the hospital, William’s heart seemed to 
well. He settled back in the seat, drew 
along breath of sweet country air and 
looked for the first time in months at the 
comtryside. After the rainy season 
shoots of wheat and millet prickled the 
surface of flat, tilled land and formed a 
bright green stubble on the red earth. 

Two brilliant, screaming parakeets 

caught his attention and he smiled. The 
| nonth of Marc!: in India meant the be- 
"sinning of the marriage season and in the 
| village of Miraj two and sometimes three 
| marriage ceremonies a day were taking 
» place, 

“Let’s see,” William started counting. 

> Tm not so old. Twenty-four when I 
p came. And now I’m forty-two.” And 
then he smiled. “But somehow, today, I 
| ‘on’t feel that old.” He speeded up the 
5 ar, thrilling to a dash of excitement and 
jadventure in his blood. 

“By George,” he whacked the steerine 
wheel. “I think I'll shoot a tiger and 
bring the skin back to Lillian!” And his 
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spirits soared eagle-high at the thought 
of the intrepid hunter laying his offering 
at the feet of his chosen one. 

From beginning to end the whole hunt- 
ing trip seemed to William like something 
out of the Arabian Nights. From the mo- 
ment of overwhelming welcome at the 
palace in Kolhapur, he felt as if he were 
in a fabulous dream. The Maharajah lav- 


ished every attention upon his good 
friend, the miracle-working doctor “from 
Miraj. 

“Chee! Chee!” Elephant boys 


shrilled and excited servants and mem- 
bers of the hunting party twitted like 
the birds in the forest, as William and the 
Miraj ruler heaved about in the silver 
howdah atop a great elephant. Heading 
toward the jungle country, they were 
passing through a forest tangled with 
wild lantana. William could see the pink 
and lavender peek through 
twining vines which hung from huge 
trees like lazy snakes. 

“We'll hunt for the tiger in the night,” 
advised the Maharajah to whom hunting 
was second nature. “Tonight we shall 
put out the buffalo calf for bait—and to- 
morrow night you shall bag your prize. 
Meanwhile, we can do a bit of hunting 
this afternoon.” 

“IT want a tiger skin to take back to 
Lillian,” William explained with a smile 
as he and the Maharajah sat that after- 
noon upon a hastily erected machan made 


blossoms 


of branches and bamboo poles in the fork 
of a widespreading tree. “I think she'll 
appreciate it.” 

Suddenly the voices of the beaters were 
raised, their tom-toms and clashing cym- 
bals shattered a warning. 

“Here they come,” cried the Mahara- 
jah, then for William’s benefit explained. 
“The boys have formed in a circle about 
a quarter of a mile from our clearing 
here. As they start closing in they’ll 
drive the animals toward us.” He raised 
his rifle to his shoulder. 
shoot.” 


Prepare to 


The drumming, screaming beaters drew 
nearer . . . nearer. Shrill bird-cries filled 
the air while chattering monkeys swarmed 
the branches of trees, coming and zoing 
like fantastic figures in a dream. A fox 
shot through the clearing. A buzzard 
skimmed heavily over dense foliage. 

William’s gun rested against his shoul- 
der, the feel of it bringing back memories 
of boyhood hunts in the Canadian woods. 
He could hear the thin, nervous wheezing 
of the Maharajah waiting tensely, ex- 
pectantly. Leaf-shaped shadows trem- 
bled on the gun barrels as an occasional 
sunbeam drew sharp reflections from their 
polished surfaces. And now—a stirring 
in the underbrush. A trembling of the 
thicket. William felt his heart thudding 
against his ribs as he waited to see what 
animal would show itself in the clearing. 

Another second passed. Then the 





Elephant boys shrilled and excited servants twitted like 
the birds in the forest, as William and the Miraj ruler 
heaved about in the silver howdah atop a great elephant. 





bushes parted and into the open emerged 
a full-grown, shaggy black bear. 

Before the hulking animal had _hesi- 
tated a split-second, the Maharajah’s gun 
roared. The bear dropped to the mulchy 
ground—dead. 

William turned to the Maharajah, a 
nervous thread of air issuing from be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Wheeew! You gave me a start, Your 
Highness.” 

The large man patted the doctor’s 
shoulder apologetically. “I should have 
waited for my guest,” he said, “but I 
couldn’t resist the opportunity of a good 
shot.” 

“T’m glad you got him,” answered Wil- 
liam. “I don’t know if I'd been able to 
bag him or not.” 

“T promise,” the Maharajah vowed 
solemnly, “to leave the shooting of the 
tiger to you.” Then he unfolded his huge 
bulk and sighed. “Perhaps we had better 
leave our hunting now until tomorrow 
night.” 

William nodded, smiling, and wondered 
how the large man had managed to stay 
curled up on the small machan for even 
a short length of time. 

“The boys will tie out the calf tonight.” 
the experienced hunter explained. “And 
tomorrow morning we'll know if there’s 
a tiger in this area.” 

At daybreak two excited boys brought 
back the news. 

“The tiger was here last night!” 

The camp buzzed with excitement. The 
tiger had killed the calf last night and 
would return tonight to eat it. William 
felt himself caught up in exhilaration. 
The stage was being set for him—for his 
first jungle kill. 

The day passed quickly. The Mahara- 
jah shot a wild boar and a cheeta but 
William was waiting for night to fall. As 
the day grew tired, the two hunters made 
their way into the jungle and once more 
climbed into the tree, seating themselves 
on the machan. As darkness flooded the 
thick jungle and the moon sought vainly 
to penetrate its gloom, William and the 
Maharajah took up their throbbing vigil. 


Tonight they would bag the tiger. Clam- ° 


my heat glued William’s clothes to his 
body as they perched high up in the tree, 
the bloody remains of the buffalo calf 
below them, alluring bait for the tiger. 
As the night wore on, a vague restless- 
ness seized the thousands of jungle in- 
habitants causing muffled, unexpected 
sounds. Like a multi-voiced giant, the 
jungle tossed and muttered in its sleep. 

A twig snapped! It hit William with 
the impact of roaring thunder. The 
murky night seemed to quiver, and with 
a terrified shriek a small animal scram- 
bled through the underbrush; there was 
the whoosh of frantic bird wings. The 
tiger was in the vicinity—the tiger 
marked for the gun of William Wanless. 

Suddenly the Maharajah gasped. Wil- 
liam looked down. Out of the darkness 
flamed two balls of fire. The tiger’s eyes. 
A low, ominous grow] sounded, seemed to 


come out of nowhere, while the two balls 
of fire glowed bright. And then, as if 
this moment had been set aside in all 
eternity, William knew it was time to 
shoot. A long-dragging second swept his 
nerves cool and with one movement of 
his finger, the gun blasted fire. 

There was a breathless pause, then the 
Maharajah’s voice rang out with pride. 
“Well, my friend, you have killed your 
tiger.” 


As HE TURNED the car-wheels into the 
familiar compound, William experienced 
the calm and complacent settling down 
of the “doctor feeling.” A million nights 
away seemed the jungle adventure, while 
the faint odor of anesthesia gathered him 
in and seemed to say, “This is your real- 
ity. This is your life.” 

He looked at the tiger skin again and 
shook his head. “Lillian will probably 
think I’m crazy.” 

But Lillian didn’t think him crazy. 
When he laid the skin before her, her 
heart grew warm and happy and she was 
in exactly the right mood to say “yes,” 
in answer to the question of the invin- 
cible hunter. 


DecemMBER 5, 1907, started out as com- 
placently and orderly as any other day 
for most of the workers at Miraj hospital. 
Jchn, deep in the work of diagnosis, felt 
pulses, tapped chests, and examined 
tongues with the help of three well- 
trained native doctors. Victoria May or- 
dered Hindu nurses through their morn- 
ing ward routines. Zizabai prepared to 
take her young charge, Ethel, for a bar- 
gaining session in the village bazaar. To 
all but William and Lillian, December 5 
was just another day in the life of the 
hospital. 

“Doctor-sahib . . . Doctor-sahib!” The 
hurried knock should mean the carriage 
had arrived. William glanced out the 
window—then gasped. 

Two Arabian steeds, plumed and jew- 
eled, pranced before a coach. And what 
a coach! Sparkling white, fluted with gilt 
Oriental carving, it was the Maharajah’s 





own landau used only for special state 
occasions. 

William gave an involuntary chuckle. 
The Maharajah had asked to provide the 
bridal conveyance and there it was, shout- 
ing aloud His Highness’ love of lavish 
giving. 

As the doctor and Lillian hurried 
toward the carriage, hoping to escape un- 
seen, Victoria May glanced out the win- 
dow of the maternity ward and gave a 
scream that became a signal for bedlam, 
“What is it? What’s the matter?” Na- 
tive nurses ran to her side. John, passing 
the door, rushed in. Within a minute. 
before William and Lillian could escape, 
the compound was alive with excited 
well-wishers, who needed no explanation 
as to what was going on. But before 
their brisk feet could reach the bridal 
pair, the unbelievable carriage was on its 
sparkling way. 

The very next day, the storybook coach 
brought back the doctor and _ his bride 
and deposited them at the gate of Miraj 
Hospital. 

“Where did you go? Why didn’t you 
tell us? When are you taking your wed- 
ding trip?” Victoria May’s questions 
tumbled out so fast she ran out of breath. 

Lillian explained. “William had _ to 
come back here. He said that he couldn't 
leave those critical abdominal cases for 
very long. After all—we can take a wed- 
ding trip later.” As William started 
toward the office, Lillian hastily whis- 
pered to Victoria May, “When I married 
this man I married Miraj Hospital, too.” 
Her eyes sparkled. “But between you 
and me I don’t mind in the least.” 


LIKE THE WHISPERED sighs of dancing 
girls in ancient temples: like a wispy fluff 
of smoke from a native hookah: like a 
drop of blood from a sacrifice to Kali: 
the years roll by in India. Even cen- 
turies are fleet, for here antiquity rules 
with a hand which is immortal. 

And yet, in a corner of Southwest In- 
dia, in the tiny span of forty years, a new 
way of life was taking hold—a way of 
life that humbled caste and healed the 
sick and taught Love. And _ burdened. 
suffering Indians held out their hands 
and gathered the new way to themselves 
as thirstv men reach out for rain. 

Forty years before, Miraj had been just 
another native Indian village. But today 
Miraj was a shrine, a Mecca for healing. 
And its High Priest was the doctor-sahib. 
whose name was magic over all the land. 
For forty years he had given comfort. 
and words of Christian love. He had 
sent out hundreds of trained native doc- 
tors to multiply and increase this balm 
which he had brought from across the 
sea. He never once spared himself from 
the command of his Master, “Preach the 
Gospel, heal the sick.” 

But now—it was time to say good-by. 
William had pressed his tight lips tighter 
when John, a month before, had_ said. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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JULY, 1944 


JULY MORE TRUTH TO COME 
l READ JOHN 16:1-14 


oe 


NINETEENTH Street in New York 
City was once called Boundary Avenue. 
It marked the northern limits of the city, 
and the inhabitants thought that the 
boundary would remain; they couldn't 
imagine it growing farther north. Today 
it is a downtown street with millions of 
people living beyond it. Sometimes im 
our folly we set limitations to the truths 
of God. We foolishly suppose that all 
His revelations are in the past: that there 
are no new unfoldings of His purposes. 
Jesus taught His disciples to expect fur- 
ther knowledge. 

Reveal Thy purposes to us, O God, as 
we are able to.bear such knowledge and 


to profit by it. Amen. 


, REPUTATION VERSUS 
JULY CHARACTER 
2 READ PSALM 139:1-12 


Ix THESE days, when men’s intense 
feelings get the better of their judgment, 
we are reminded of some wise words of 
William Jennings Bryan. When he set out 
on his third futile attempt for the Presi- 
dency, his friends tried hard to dissuade 
him from making an extended tour. His 
reason for refusing to accept their advice 
is interesting. He said: “I want my 
friends to see that I haven’t wings and 
I want to show my enemies that I 
haven’t horns.” He was neither angel 
nor devil. There was a good deal of 
honest thinking behind that statement. 

Lord we thank Thee because Thou 
dost look upon our weaknesses more in 
pity than in anger and more in love than 
in pity. Amen. 


JULY 
3 


TRIUMPHANT SPIRITS 
READ 2 CORINTHIANS 12:7-16 


> 0 me 


? 
“e 


Many years ago it was proposed to 
the faculty of Harvard University that 
only the physically fit be permitted to 
enroll as students; that no young people 
in delicate health be admitted. The 
proposal was defeated by those who 
proved that scores of students in poor 
health had made important and _far- 
reaching contributions to society. There 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Ouret Hour 


BY DR. 


FOR SPIRITUAI 


i is a very long and honorable list of men i 
° 


and women who have been crippled in 6 
body but not in soul and the world would 

be poor indeed 
tions. 
a place for every one of His creatures: 
Paul himself overcame physical handi 


without their contribu- 


In the economy of God there is 


caps. 

Lord, grant us Thy Holy Spirit so 
that we may be loyal to our friends and 
magnanimous to our opponents; Anxious 


to heal and re ady to forgive. finen. 


] : LINCOLN’s IMMORTAL 
JULY WORDS 


4 READ PROVERBS 14:25 

‘ 

Cassic music is that which can be 
heard again and again with equal or in- 
creasing enjoyment. On this Independ- 
ence Day the immortal sentences used 
by Abraham Lincoln in his second in- 
augural address on January 12, 1865, 
are well worth remembering: “With mal- 
ice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

Lord, bless this nation and increase in 
us a deep sense of responsibility for its 
well-being and spiritua! progress. In Thy 
Name’s sake. Amen. 


GOD WORKS THROUGH 
HUMANS 


READ JOHN 1:6-17 


JULY 
5 


oa) me ( 


~ 
* 


AFTER visiting Africa, Henry Drum- 
mond wrote: “In the heart of Africa, 
among the great lakes, I have come 
across black men and women who re- 
membered the only white man they ever 
saw before—David Livingstone: and as 
you cross his footsteps in that Dark Con- 
tinent, men’s faces light up as they speak 
of the kind doctor who passed there 
years ago. They did not understand 
him but they felt the love that beat in 
his heart.” Every good man is a man 
sent from God and is an instrument for 
His divine purpose. 

Lord, may we not rest content until 
the mind which was in Christ Jesus be 
found in us. Amen. 


ARCHER 


WAL DWE k 


PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


ULY THRE MAN WHO CHEATED 
. HIMSELF 


a READ GALATIANS 6:1-8 
EDWIN MARKHAM tells of a good 
Samaritan who hired a poor man to build 
a house and then left for a far journey 
When the builder realized that there was 
ho one supervising the work he cheated 
both in regard to his own labor and in 
the quality of material he used. When 
the owner returned the builder said: “I 
have built for you a fine house.” “Good,” 
with 
The 
man Was first amazed then angry with 
himself. “If T had only known I 
a house for myself.” he 
tered, “IT would not have cheated.” 

Lord, make us wise so that we may see 
all things in the light of eternity. 


move into it 
your family; I intended it for you.” 


said the man, “now 


Was 


building mut- 


Amen. 


JULY EXHAUSTIVE WEALTH 
7 READ EPHESIANS 3-1-1 


OxeE who had traveled far talked of 
the saddening sight of the 
diamond South Africa 
completely worked out. There are ex- 
hausted gold mines in Western Australia 
while on this continent the apparent fab- 
ulous wealth of the Klondike is only a 
memory. Paul wrote of the riches of 
Christ and Dr. Weymouth translates the 
text, “The exhaustless wealth of Christ.” 
Here is wealth that will not diminish, 
mines that will never be exhausted. On 
the other hand it is true that “the pleas- 
ures of sin are soon explored.” 

rejoice to know that there 
are no limitations to Thy power and wis- 


“exhausted” 


mines of —~mines 


Lord, we 


dom and everlasting mercy. Amen. 


' THANK GOD FOR DISCIPLINE 
READ MARK 13:32-37 


JULY 
8 


2, 
“e 


Lire’s daily challenges should be met 
not with dumb resignation but with holy 
joy. We should thank God for discipline 
which gives us resolution and purpose. 
These fine words by Charles Kingsley are 
worth remembering: “Thank God every’ 
morning when you get up that you have 
something to do which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in self-control, 


you temperance, 





DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


diligence, strength of will, content, and 5 JULY 


a hundred other virtues which the idle 
never know.” 

Lord, be with the weak and make 
them strong and with the strong and 
make them gentle. Amen. 


JULY ' 
9 | 


“eo 


DON’T WAIT TOO LONG 
READ MARK 14:1-9 


"Tue anointing of Jesus during the 
closing days of His earthly life is signifi- 
cant if only because of that word “afore- 
hand.” We have every reason to believe 
that in those last lonely hours, when 
treachery, fickleness and hatred had done 
their worst, Jesus was deeply touched by 
this act of devotion. There were soon 
to be other demonstrations of loyalty to 
Him and even martyrdom, but they 
were to come after Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary; this welcome, spontaneous act came 
“aforehand.” Too often we forget until 
it is too late. 

Lord, prevent us from being harsh and 
unjust; may Thy grace make us tender 
and considerate. Amen. 


IULY TAKING SECOND PLACE 
10 ' READ JOHN 3:23-36 


‘THe last words of a saintly man were: 
“You go first, I follow.” Nothing could 
have been more characteristic of one 
who, throughout a long life, had never 
put himself first but rather had gladly 
taken second place. We need more of 
that spirit. Aggressiveness has almost 
become a virtue, so many are demanding 
their rights, loudly proclaiming that no- 
body will put anything over on them. 
Yet Paul said that the loving heart, 
“seeketh not her own.” 

Lord, we thank Thee for all who have 
been willing to forget themselves in Thy 
service; may their example inspire us to 
do likewise. Amen. 


JULY Sev rasa, even 
11 ! READ ROMANS 16 
9 
Reap the closing chapter of Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. What a long 
list of strange and unfamiliar names we 
have there; and Paul sends his affection- 
ate greetings to them all as well as to 
many others whose names are nat men- 
tioned. Some were free, others slaves 
but all were living in a moral atmosphere 
which made Christian living difficult and 
dangerous. Nero himself was a man of 
abominable wickedness yet there were 
saints in his household; all which leads 
us to see that saintliness is never easy 
but never impossible. 


Lord, Thou art the companion of all | 


brave souls, the light of all who seek and 
the joy of those who find. Amen. 


| 
| 
| 


| the injuries of the wounded man—they | bounties wait. 


ey | erish Him nor withholding enrich Him, 
Theirs | 
was the sin of omission. Even in Old | 
Testament times that truth was under- | 


THE PEOPLE WHO DID 
NOTHING 


12 ‘ READ LUKE 10:25-37 


"THERE is no escaping personal re- 
sponsibility. In the parable of the Good 
Samaritan the priest and the Levite were 
guilty men not because they added to 


never touched him—but because they 
felt no sense of responsibility. 


stood. Mark these words: “Curse ye 
Meroz; because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” (Judges 5:23) 
Lord, forgive us that we have so often 
dreamed of far away adventures and 


have neglected opportunities of service ~ 


near at hand, Amen. 


JULY THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 
13 j READ ACTS 5:34-42 


"THE historian Gibbon, in his “Decline | 


and Fall of the Roman Empire,” pays 
this striking tribute to the Romans in 
their palmy days: “The arms of the Re- 
public were often repulsed in battle but 


the final issue is néver in doubt. 


able testimony to the moral law of the 
universe, “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” 


Forgive us, O God, that our eyes have | 


| been so fixed upon the earth that our 


faith has faltered. May we look to Thee 
from whence cometh our help. Amen. 


JULY THE JOYFUL HEART 
14 READ JOHN 15:1-11 


OLIvER WENDELL HOLMES said 
that he might have entered the Christian 
ministry had he not met so many min- 
isters who looked like undertakers. That 
is rather a libel on the undertakers for 
most of them we know are good-natured 
and cheerful. We think we know what 
Holmes meant. He was repelled by the 
gloom and sadness which some people re- 
gard as a mark of piety. 


True, we are told that Jesus 
wept but that is probably recorded be- 
cause it was so unusual. 

Lord, we would not be anxious about 
anything except that Thou shouldst love 
us and forgive all our iniquities. Amen. 


JULY ! GOD'S GIFTS NOT RATIONED 
15 READ JSAIAH 55 


Wuen a puny underfed child was 


| except 


There is no | 
necessary connection between gloom and 
| religion. 


given a glass of milk by a hospital nurse 
he said, “How deep may I drink, miss?” 
That question revealed much about a 
home where one glass of milk had to be 
shared among many. We sometimes live 
as though God’s supply of grace were 
strictly limited. It is not so, we may 
drink until we are satisfied and still His 
Giving doth not impoy- 


If our spiritual life is impoverished, the 
fault is in ourselves. 

Lord, we come with boldness to the 
throne of grace that we might obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need. Amen. 


JULY ONLY A COBBLER 
16 t READ JAMES 4:6-11 


AN ARROGANT military officer one 
said with a sneer, to the Baptist mission- 
ary William Carey: “They tell me you 
were once a shoemaker.” Without the 
slightest trace of resentment Carey re- 
plied: “Not a shoemaker, only a cobbler.” 
Here is the unmistakable mark of the 


| saint, a deepseated humility. In these 
| days of self-assertion and aggressiveness 


neatly: : : . | it is well to remember that our happiness 
were always victorious in war.” That is | 


a good illustration of the Christian life. | 
Short views are discouraging. There are | ple. 
repeated and unexpected setbacks, but | 
In the | 


Song of Deborah we have this remark- | songe of gratitude and 


and our usefulness depend upon our gen- 
uine humility. God cannot use vain peo- 


Grant unto us, O God, such humility 
that all Thy gifts to us awaken a deep 
thanksgiving. 
Amen. 


JULY 
17 


HE FORGOT HIMSELF 
READ PROVERBS 15:1-18 


— 


oe 
Od 


W E ONCE heard a well-known Ameri- 
can citizen tell this on himself. He was 
riding on a train in New Hampshire. The 
conductor had collected his ticket but an 
hour later came and asked for it again. 
The man became angry and said much 
more than was necessary. The conductor 
humbly apologized saying that he had 
been busy and was tired. This humble 
attitude made the man ashamed. He 
said: “It is over thirty years since the 
incident happened but I never think of it 
with shame and_ humiliation.” 
There are others of us who could also 
confess much. 

Lord, deliver us from the evil around 
us and also from the evil within. Make 
the path of duty plain and give us grace 


| to follow it. Amen. 


JULY ¥ THE GRACE OF FORBEARANCE 
18 READ MATTHEW 5:21-26 


A MAN and his wife came to their 


minister for removal certificates. They 
said they had received more light and 
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After 


wished to join another church. 


h safety razors in increasing numbers and 





MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


conclusion. 


“All souls are mine,” saith 


some quiet conversation he granted their @ he had to depend chiefly on haircuts for ¢ the Lord, and faith in the goodness and 


request, and after some words of prayer 
Months later 
they returned and asked to be received 
back into the old church. They had been 
disappointed. The pleasant thing was 
that they felt quite at ease with one who 
had always been gracious and kindly. 
Had le shown resentment or anger when 
they left, it would have been different. 

Remove from our hearts, O God, every 
temper and disposition which hinders the 
work of Thy Spirit and cleanse us from 
all sin. Amen, 


gave them his blessing. 


JULY ' MANKIND’S RECOVERABILITY 
19 4 READ MATTHEW 4:12-25 
% 


TRAVELERS in some parts of South 
America say that prospective buyers of 
land are favorably impressed when they 
see alk enormous crop of dank grass, 
weeds, thistles and a confusion of all kinds 
of worthless growths. They reason that 
land which can produce so abundant a 
crop of weeds can, if properly cultivated, 
produce fruit and other foodstuffs. 
Christ’s own mission and that of His 
disciples throughout the ages is built on 
the fundamental idea that humanity is 
recoverable. That is the justification for 
all missionary work at home and abroad. 

Lord, amid all the confusion and strife 
and bitterness around us may we be kept 
ina life of growing fellowship with Thee. 
Amen. 


JULY ' LET US DO IT GRACIOUSLY 
20 j READ EPHESIANS 4:11-17 
& 


THERE have always been controver- 
sies even among peace-loving people. No 
student of the New Testament could fail 
to see that there were deep cleavages even 
in Apostolic days. We are to have clear- 
cut convictions and to stand by them. 
That does not mean that we are to be 
belligerent, carrying 4 chip on our shoul- 
ders and antagonizing others. For the 
sake of the Master whose ambassadors 
we are and for the sake of the Church 
we represent, let us speak the truth in 
love. If we have to disagree with others, 
let us do it graciously and with Christian 
restraint. 

Lord, we would fear nothing except the 
loss of Thy companionship; may we find 
peace in doing Thy will. Amen. 


JULY 
21 


A BARBER’S BLESSING 
READ ROMANS 13 


a () 


% 
OU 


Recentiy a barber in Chicago closed 
his shop and went out of business. He 
came to this country from Hungary many 
years ago and for a number of years did 
very well. Then clients began to use 
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a living; eventually he had to close up 
altogether. Those who knew him over 
the years say that he was a thorough 
Christian, a lovable character and in- 
curably cheerful with a kind word for 
everybody. On the day he closed shop 
he put up this sign: “To my patrons: 
Thank you and God bless you.” 

Lord, we rejoice that Thou dost know 
the duties that lie ahead of us, the dan- 
gers that confront us and the weaknesses 


that beset us. Amen. 
T , ' THE DEAD POINT OF 
— i TEMPTATION 


READ MATTHEW 4:1-11 


°, 
“ 


S PORTSMEN complain that in Aus- 
tralia beautifully colored cockatoos perch 
on the highest branches of giant trees 
where rifle shots rattle on their brilliant 
feathers with no more force than a shower 
of hailstones. The birds evidently under- 
stand that there is a point where the bul- 
lets are ineffective. Having reached that 
lofty position, they are safe. It is equally 
true that there are people who live on such 
high levels of religious life and conduct 
that temptations are not nearly as strong 
as they are to those on lower levels. 
Lord, Thou dost save us, not by taking 
us out of the world but by keeping us 


from evil. Amen. 
JULY ' THE BABES OF 1944 
23 | READ MATTHEW 18:1-6 


Oxr evening in 1813, a number of | 


anxious men were gathered in the store 
of Neil Livingstone, who lived in the vil- 
lage of Blantyre, Scotland. He had two 
brothers fighting in the army of Welling- 
ton, and the figure of the tyrant Napoleon 
cast an ugly shadow over the world. In 
a little room at the back of the store 
could be heard the voice of a baby, but 
the man paid little attention; it was such 
a tiny thing. But that babe was David 
Livingstone and he was destined to be- 
come a greater power for good than Na- 
poleon was for evil. Who knows what 
the babes of 1944 will accomplish? 

Lord, we thank Thee that Thou dost 
raise up men and women who are baptized 
for our holy dead. Amen. 


, j A DIVINE ESTIMATE OF 
JULY 4 HUMANITY 
24 ' READ 1 KINGS 19:1-8 
oe 


> 


Dr. AMOS WELLS once said that the 
progress of mankind depended upon the 
supreme confidence of youth. There is a 
glorious mirage which beckons every boy 
and girl; they feel equal to anything. It 
is a perilous time when a man comes to 
the conclusion that he doesn’t amount 
to much after all; stagnation sets in from 
that moment. We need come to no such 


wisdom of God assures us that we have 
an endless life to live with God. “They 
shall be mine,” saith the Lord, “in that 
day when I make up my jewels.” 

Lord, save us from despair and the 
spirit of defeat; may we rejoice in Thy 
power and wisdom and unchanging pur- 


poses. Amen, 
JULY ' NO ARTIFICIAL STIMULATION 
25 | READ ISAIAH 61 


RECENTLY the caretaker of a village 
church and his wife celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding. It 
was our privilege to be present and con- 
gratulate these dear old Christian people. 
During the day over one hundred guests 
called and never was there even a sugges- 
tion of liquor. All the visitors knew what 
the old people stood for and all the guests 


had a thoroughly good time. It is a 
strange mentality which leads some 


people to imagine that in order to have 
a good time they need the stimulation of 
alcohol. Such an attitude indicates that 
they lack inward resources. 

Lord, fill our hearts with holy joy and 
may we rejoice not in our slender hold of 
Thee but in Thy firm possession of us. 
Amen. 


JULY 
26 


QUESTIONS AND 
READ LUKE 


ANSWERS 
2:40-47 


a 


2, 
oe 


Ox one occasion the disciples under- 
stood not the saying of Jesus and were 
afraid to ask Him; too many people are 
like that, and it is a mistaken attitude. 
Jesus was glad to answer questions, many 
of His most precious sayings were the 
outcome of private interviews. 

Lord, forgive us that with our clouded 
minds and sinful hearts we comprehend 
so little; lighten our darkness we beseech 


Thee. 


Amen. 


JULY ' USELESS WORRY AND CREEDS 
27 (| READ REVELATION 21:10-27 
ee 


"THere are people who constantly 
worry as to whether they belong to the 
right church or not; there are those who 
think that one particular point of view 
is right and all others wrong. They think 
of religion as a creed and they forget that 
it is a living experience of fellowship with 
God, and that all the creeds in the world 
cannot take the place of such an expe- 
rience. A creed expresses a certain point 
of view, but there are fine, Christian 
people who hold different points of view— 
there are good people in all the churches. 
There are twelve gates leading into the 
city of God. 

Lord, we commend to Thee all who 
love Thee and who seek to serve Thee. 














































































































































































































































































































JULY 
28 


SPRINGTIME FRESHNESS ID 
THE SOUL 
READ PSALM 1 


> (a 


* 


CNR of the thest deBaitions of sdigien 
we have heard is that given by a states- 
man to university students some years 
ago. Speaking at Oxford, the late Ram- 
say Macdonald said: “The chief function 
of religion is to keep alive a springtime 
freshness in the soul.” 


Lord, help us to expect great things 


from Thee and to attempt great things for 
Thee. Amen. 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP 
THEMSELVES 


READ PSALM 147 


JULY 
29 


>. a 


o, 
“S 


WE are constantly hearing the cyni- 
cal expression: “God helps those who 


help themselves.” We know that this is _ 


less than a half-truth. The message of 
evangelical religion is that God helps 
those who cannot help themselves; those 
who have lost self-confidence and are in 
direst need. Recently the newspapers 
told of a mechanic who had spent a life- 
time repairing broken things. It is a 
faint illustration of what God does for 


broken and despairing humanity; He | 


builds up, He restores, He strengthens. 

We remember in our prayers, O God, 
all those who are finding life hard and 
difficult; sustain and bless them. Amen. 


JULY 
30 


GOD’S PRIZES ARE FOR ALL 
READ 1 CORINTHIANS 9:24-27 


eS 


a) 


Pau knew well the competitive races 
of his day. Again and again he refers to 
these games, around which so much in- 
terest centered. In many respects he 
said these games resembled the race of 
life—but there was one great difference. 
There could be only one successful con- 
testant in a race. 
strain every muscle to win but they were 


doomed to disappointment. Earth’s prizes | 


are for the few, but there is a race, says 
Paul, in which every contestant may win. 
For the sincere seeker after spiritual at- 
tainments there is no such thing as disap- 
pointment. God’s prizes are for all. 
Lord, open our eyes that we may behold 


the wonder and beauty all around us. | 


JULY 
31 


IF WE ONLY KNEW 
READ 2 CORINTHIANS 2:1-11 


{0 ee 


A JOURNALIST of wide experience 


who died some years ago made a plea for 


misunderstood people. “People have a 
reason for what they do,” he said. “They 
may not choose to tell it and we may 
never find out, but there are probably 
facts which, if we knew, would explain 
their behavior.” 

Lord, it is not enough that we have 
good intentions; may we work for Thee 
while it is day before the long night 
cometh, Amen. 





Others might run and | pendence Day, the eagle will be heard 





| his perspective. 


“||SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


ENTERING THE 


PROMISED LAND 
READ—JOSHUA 1:1-9; 23:1-5 


JULY 
2nd 


ero eae 


se 


"eS 


NATIONAL HISTORIES are often written 
to glorify national might and wisdom. 
They have the superman complex. Vic- 
tories are acclaimed and defeats ex- 
plained. Old Testament history rightly 
pictures its great men, men like Joshua 
who provided leadership in every national 
crisis. But back of the victories of Israel 
and the skill of her generals was the 
power of God. Essentially, the Book of 
Joshua is the story of God’s dealing with 
His people. Joshua was never forgetful 
of -his minor role in the drama of the 
conquest of Canaan. What a different 
history Israel would have written if the 
nation had remembered, too! 

It was not the battering-rams of Israel 
that tumbled the walls of Jericho; it was 
the careful observance of every minute 
detail of God’s plan for victory. Yet the 
very strength God granted His people 
soured into national pride. Man’s think- 
ing works like that. Unconsciously we 
permit the blessings we receive to lead 
us to suspect that we are worthy of 
them. We despise men of other nations 
or races and treat them as inferior. Amer- 
ica speaks boastfully of her mighty war 
effort and her: destiny for world power. 
From a thousand platforms this Inde- 


flapping its wings thunderously and 
screaming shrilly. Let us remember that 
national pride led to the downfall of 
Israel and ultimately was a major factor 
in the rejection of Jesus. Joshua kept 
He gave all the credit 
for victory to God. We could use a 
Joshua or two in victorious America. 


JOSHUA WAS A MAN God could use. 


| There have been historians who read into 
| the past the press of circumstance. “The 
| economic interpretation of history” was 


an idea to conjure with a few years ago. 
It suggested that man acted as he did be- 
cause of economic factors. It explained 
wars, movements of civilization, even 
variations in religion by the forms of so- 
ciety, by the way men earned their 
bread, and by the conditions under which 
they lived. The Bible never excuses a 
man or a nation from responsibility, no 
matter what the situation. It pictures 
God calling men apart from the crowd 
and ordaining them for leadership. It 
takes nothing from the greatness of 


Joshua that he was God-called and God. 
directed. He was chosen because he had 
proved his trustworthiness. 

Joshua was the first in Bible history 
to bear “the Name which is above every 
name.” Joshua is the Hebrew form of 
Jesus and means “salvation.” He knew 
slavery in Egypt and no doubt was one 
of the young leaders who helped win 
Israel to Moses’ leadership. He shared 
in the crossing of the Red Sea. He saw 
the sign of the daily Presence in the cloud 
by day and the fire by night. He ate 
of the manna. He heard the law given 
at the foot of Sinai. He proved an hor- 
est spy, unafraid of the difficulties in the 
path of the conquest of Canaan. He was 
ready for the mantle of Moses, prepared 
to lead his people into the Promised Land. 
God always has such a man waiting for 
the hour of destiny. God has a pron- 
ised land for every race, for every ne- 
tion, for every man, but there will be no 
crossing of Jordan until there is humble 
obedience to His will. May the leader- 


ship of America and her allies be of this | 


character, completely dependent on God 
for the realization of the new world of 
peace! 


Questions: 

Can you trace God’s hand in recent 
American history? Have we the right to 
feel that we are a chosen people? What 
is the relation of national effort and 
achievement to divine guidance and aid? 

Should this 4th of July be a day of 


boasting or a day of confession? What is 


there to confess? 

What was the-idea of God held by 
Israel in Joshua’s day? How does the 
gospel change this idea? 


JULY j TAKING POSSESSION 


9th } OF CANAAN 
A JOSHUA 14:6-14; JUDGES 1:20-21 


CaLes was AN “old young man.” Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary and 


the young men shall utterly fail: but f 


they that wait for Jehovah shall renew 
their strength. (Isaiah 40:30, 31.) Here 
is the secret of graceful old age. He did 
not presume on God’s promises. He did 
not accept the rights due his age and 
wait until Canaan was all subdued to 
claim his share. The same courage that 
led him to bring back a brave report 
from that reconnaissance with Joshua 
forty-five years before, now led him to 
CHRISTIAN HERALD JULY 1944 © PAGE 36 
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ask for Hebron. The land he chose was 
hill-country, with terrain as difficult to 
conquer as the mountains of Italy, and 
with mighty warriors to dispute his 
claims. What was the secret of his youth- 
ful courage? How often we read the sec- 
ret of old age given by some man who 
has lived to near the century mark. But 
how seldom the credit is given to the 
God “who hath kept me alive.” 

Dr. Alfred Hiller, a saintly man, my 
pastor from babyhood to majority, was a 
vigorous, healthy man at 88. The Sun- 
day before God called him, he preached 
in our home church, with all the zest of 
his spirit of youth. He lived cleanly, 
thought much of spiritual things, worked 
daily through the season in his flower 
gardens whistling grand old hymn tunes 
as he hoed and spaded, kept a keen in- 
terest in current happenings in commun- 
ity and nation, and leaned on a simple 
yet profound trust in God’s providence. 
Those who live in the light of God’s 
Presence never can grow old. Caleb was 
like that. 


Gop DOES NoT GIVE arbitrary promises. 
His rewards do not come regardless of 
He is not a spoiling par- 
ent. Even His promises with regard to 
answered| prayer depend on our praying 
in the Name, that is, the spirit of Jesus. 
And Jesus prayed, “Thy will, not mine.” 
God promised Caleb a choice of home- 
lands in conquered Canaan because He 
knew he was the kind of man who would 
do his best to win it. It is God’s wise 
way with us not to do for us what we can 
do for ourselves. His promise is to add 
His strength at the point where our 
strength, exerted to our utmost, is not 
enough. Prayer to God for peace is a 
sacrilege when we withhold any personal 
or national sacrifice necessary to peace. 

“Put your heart over, put your heart 
over, son,” was the plea of the coach as 
his pole-vaulter failed time after time to 
clear the bar. Then the lad made one 
more try, this time a new determination 
in his face. And this time he went over. 
Have you any hill country to possess? 
Has God put the dream of it in your 
heart? It is not faith to sit at ease wait- 
ing for some miracle to give it to you. 
The miracle will come when you have put 
everything you can muster into winning 
it. Then will God’s strength be made 
known in your weakness. There is no 
cheap land in Canaan. You must pay all 
you can, then God will give you the deed. 


our obedience. 


Questions: 
What mistakes did Israel male in the 
conquest of Canaan? Was it fair that 
Achan’s sin should cause defeat? Is there 
corporate responsibility for sin? 

What do you think of the treatment of 
the inhabitants of Canaan? Can we 
judge Israel by Christian standards? 
What about the treatment accorded the 
American Indian? 
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¢ Or the natives of 
Africa and Asia? (Continued on page 4Q) 
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She lets no fruit waste... 
makes Jams and Jellies the easy, 
modern, certain way—with Certo 


MODERN! Certo is the famous, pure 
fruit pectin that revolutionized jelly-mak- 
ing. It makes success with jams and jellies 
easy—as easy for the inexperienced as for 
“old hands at it.” It has helped many a 
jelly champion to win blue ribbons, too, 
for this modern short-boil method 
with Certo gives lovely clear jellies with 
delicious fresh-fruit flavor. 


EASY! With Certo, you don’t have to 


Your CERTO BONUS — 


“boil the juice down”’ to the point where 
you hope it will jell. Just 42-minute boil 
for jelly—a minute for jam—does the 
trick. You're all through—your beau- 
tiful paraffined glasses gleaming in a row— 
within /5 minutes after the fruit is prepared! 


CERTAIN! Certo helps all fruits jell just 
right. Just follow the specific directions 
for handling each kind of fruit—a book 
of 90 recipes with every bottle of Certo! 


4 extra glasses 


from the same amount of fruit 


» The short-boil method of making jelly with Certo saves juice . 
. .. gives you II glasses instead of the 7 you’d get from the 
same amount of juice used the old-fashioned way. 





» 4 extra glasses of tender, sparkling jelly to add fruity 
food-energy and color to next winter's meals! 4 extra glasses 
fo eke out rationed spreads and help you make nutritious, appe- 


tizing sandwiches for the lunch-box 




















carriers in your family! 


A Product of 
General Foods 


For an_ informal 


party 


serve lemonade and 


cookies. Photo courtesy Florida Fruit Commission. 


Keep Coal in the Heat 


WITH LEMONS 


Ly ESTHER FOLEY 


N SPITE of peaches and berries in the 
markets, and grapes ripening in the ar- 
bors, fruit will not be too plentiful for 
To fill our daily need, we must con- 
tinue to use any citrus fruit that comes 
into the market. Have berries for break- 
fast, in place of orange juice. Eat peaches 
as they ripen, for an in-between-meals 
snack, And then lemons and 
oranges In any of the many ways which 
time and custom have made popular. 


Us. 


serve 


AS A GARNISH 

Clean-skinned California lemons 
ideal for garnish use and to heighten 
their effect, the lemon may itself be gar- 
nished with chopped mint, pimiento 
strips, paprika or parsley. Why not try 
this way to capture the savory goodness 
in foods and see for yourself the new ap- 
peal ordinary food combinations take on? 
You'll never want to be without lemons 
once you’ve learned this flavor secret. 
Lemons do the trick! 

As an alternate for catsup and other 
condiments served with baked beans and 
similar dishes, lemon quarters or halves 
are popular with those who like the tart, 
fresh flavor of this fruit with these some- 
what hearty foods. The end of the lemon 


are 


is used and is held onto the rim of the 
dish in which the beans are served, by a 
piece cut partway through. 

A slice of lemon is an excellent flavor 
and color addition floated on the top of a 
howl of black-bean soup. 

For decoration, use plain or fancy 
slices. Be sure, however, to include the 
more practical, easy-to-handle quarters 
or halves for juice. The decorative de- 
signs can be made easily with the use of 
a sharp knife or scissors. To heighten ef- 
fect, lemon may itself be garnished with 
chopped mint. pimiento. strips. paprika 
or parsley. 

Serve garnished with: beverages—hot 
or cold tea, fruit punches and other 
drinks; soups—bouillon, consomme, bean 
or lentil soup, certam cream soups such 
as tomato, asparagus, spinach or green 
pea: fruit-juice drinks—prune, pineapple 
or tomato juice; fruits—casaba or honey- 
melons, avocados; fish—shellfish, 
such as oysters, clams, scallops, shrimp; 
also any cooked or canned fish: meats— 
steaks or chops; cold, sliced meats; vege- 
tables—spinach and greens of all kinds, 
carrots, beets or other cooked vegetables; 
salads—seafood, meat or vegetable salads. 

With cider vinegar on the scarce side 
so far this year, lemon juice comes in 
handy as an acid in mayonnaise and in 
salad dressings—as well as a necessary 


dew 


Lemon garnish adds both appeal and 
flavor. Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange. 


The perfect dessert for a light summer 
meal—Lemon Meringue Pie. Courtesy 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


garnish to improve fruit, fish and vege- 
table salad plates. 


FRESH FRUIT SALAD BOWL FOR ONE 


Lettuce and romaine salad, slices of 
oranges, slices of unpeeled, red-skinned 
apple, banana slices, dates, French dress 
ing. Pass apple and banana through lem- 
on juice to, prevent discoloration. Sub- 
stitute other fruits in season for apple 
and banana, but retain oranges as the 
flavor base. 


FRUIT LUNCHEON SALAD BOWL 


Lettuce and romaine salad, center 
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mound of cottage cheese, blackberries, 
strawberries, orange sections, French 
dressing. This is a satisfying main course 
for a luncheon or supper meal. 


SHERBET-TOPPED SALAD BOWL 


Lettuce, fruit-salad mixture (orange 
and one or two fresh fruits in season, 
such as bananas, cherries, berries, pears, 
peaches, grapes). Top with scoop of 
orange or lemon sherbet, circle with 
orange slices. The sherbet takes the 
place of salad dressing. This salad is 
very attractive served in a melon half. 


SLENDERIZING SALAD BOWL 


Romaine salad, lettuce, endive, chicory, 
watercress, cut in bite-sized pieces; sliced 
radishes and cucumbers; orange sections. 
Dress with lemon juice, salt and paprika. 


lemon is a necessary flavoring for a 
spinach ring. Photo National Biscuit Co. 


CHEF’S ORANGE SALAD BOWL 


Cut mixed salad greens, such as lettuce, 
romaine, watercress and chicory into 
small-sized pieces. To 4 cups greens, 
add 4 cups orange slices cut into fourths. 
Toss together lightly with one cup ham 
slivers, 4 sliced, hard-cooked eggs, one 
cup diced celery and one cup French 
dressing. Put in salad bowl. Garnish 
top with orange slices. 


CALIFORNIA SALAD BOWL 


For California Salad Bowl, choose fruits 
inseason. Be sure to use half the amount 


lm making that 
new quick cake! 





Fi A 


HAT cake, Kate?” 

“Why, that wonderful, easy-to- 
mix cake that everybody’s talking 
about. Just watch me!” 

“No creaming?” 

“No creaming. And see—the dry 
ingredients go in all together. What’s 
more—you beat the batter only three 
minutes!” 

“And do you really get good cake?” 

“You sure do! If you follow the 
directions exactly . . . and use the in- 
gredients called for... you get the 
loveliest, lightest, finest cake! You 


—says Kate Smith 


know... the kind you always expect 
from Double-Acting Calumet!” 


* * * 


“Yes, folks, whether you're making 
one of the new quick-mix cakes, o1 
following one of your old favorit 
recipes—Calumet’s Double-Action is 
what you need to protect your batter! 
It works first in the mixing bowl and 
then in the oven—and those two ac 
tions together give 

you a triumph of 

fluffy lightness ev- 

ery time!” 


TRY THIS CALUMET RECIPE! 


2 cups sifted Swans 


4, teaspoon salt 


| 
cup milk 






ner Down Cake Flour 114 cups sugar tablespoons molasses 
in orange slices or sections; the orange is (Not ordinary flour) “2 teaspoon each cinnamon, eggs, unbeater 
esy hs Gey | ; teaspoons Calumet cloves, and allspice teaspoon vanilla 
the flavor base of salad. Baking Powder VY, cup vegetable shortening Praline Topping 
g summer fruits (orange and honeydew @ Sift Swans Down Cake Flour once, turn cake to oven and bake 5 minutes 
-— wg slices, strawberries and cantaloupe measure into sifter with baking powder, _ longer. 
alls) cc ine wi av aise -ut i s2 sugz -es. Have shorteni . 
nge- Is) « mbine with mayonnaise. Put in salt, sugar, and spices F e ening Note: Time may be taken out to rest, but 
salad bowl lined with chicory. Arrange Sift tn ees id ¥. of Sao count only actual beating time. If electric 
ee ‘ ° ° Z xture; add 7/72 of milK, mo- . ° 
additional fruits on top in patterned de- a er ee $e 7 4 mixer is used, proceed as directed, using 
; lasses, eggs, and vanilla. Stir until all flour sei < ; 
NE sign. ee y peers ae ; ow speed. Scrape down bowl and beater 
’ is dampened; then beat vigorously 1 min- olen duane miniae 
al Other fruits that may be used include ute. Add remaining milk, blend, and beat eae 
ol peaches, pears, apricots, apples, bananas, 2 minutes longer. Grease 10x10x2-inch a. ae Mix together 74 cup 
sai avocados, seedless grapes, cherries, ber- pan, line bottom with waxed paper, and irmly packed brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
a tee. eieivel Toes 1 | grease again. Turn batter into pan and Swans Down Cake Flour, 3 tablespoons 
em- 8S, grapefruit. ass apples, bananas, bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 40 min- _ melted butter or margarine, 1 tablespoon 
Sub- avocados, ete., through lemon juice to utes, or until done. water, and cup finely chopped nut 
pple prevent discoloration. Spread hot cake carefully with Praline ‘meats. 
the lopping, a small amount at a time. Re- (All measurements are level.) 


APPETIZER SALAD 






Chicory or watercress, orange slices, 
maraschino cherry garnish, French dress- 
nter ing. A piquant and appetizing first 
E 38 course. 


CA LUM E The Double hating 


Baking Powder 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


%& Listen to ‘“KATE SMITH SPEAKS,”’ CBS Network 
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KEEP YOUR TOILET CLEAN 


Don’t think of 

cleaning ugly stains 

and discolorations 

from toilet bowls by 

asl old, messy, hand 

methods. The 

drudgery of using ordinary cleansers 

plus disinfectants and scouring has been 

replaced by Sani-Flush, which cleans 

the quick, easy, sanitary way. Use it at 

least twice a week. Each application 

removes many recurring toilet germs 
and a cause of toilet odors. 


Sani-Flush is totally unlike ordinary 
soaps and cleansers. It works chemi- 
cally—even cleans the hidden trap. 
Safe with septic tanks and in toilet con- 
nections. (See directions: on can.) 

Sold everywhere in two 
convenient sizes. 


Sani-Flush 


e QUICK 
ey ya 
24 Good Housekeeping 
Ae Ses nana? 


© EASY 
e SANITARY 


UU Ts 


Vs GORGEOUS, ASSORTMENT of Shades 





and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next Spring. 
Order Now—a postal card will do. 
4% Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.0.D. 
at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
280 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


// ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


SOMETHING NEW ANY SENSATIONAL IN 


SUNIL PRS Labi 


AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- 

eous Christmas Cards with name, 25 for 
fi , up. 9 other profit Assortments. New 


ey oi 
With Name| 

eatures—cleverideas.Uptol100% profit. Timms ! 

Write today for Samples on approval. 

PURO CO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 125, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 

You can learn practical nursing at home 

* in spare time, Course endorsed by phy- 

; sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 

yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

hospital, Another saved $400 while 

learning. Equipment included. Men, 

vomen 18 to 60. High School not 
required, Easy tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 557, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago tf, II. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
als 
CG eicitcsetctiniinisiinintiimebanapmiacinamiincmmnniaiiaal 


State Age. 


| 


| Judges. 


i 
16th 4 
& 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 37) 


SUCCESSES AND 
FAILURES OF ISRAEL 


READ—JUDGES 2:6-16 


JULY 


CONFUSION REIGNS in the period of the 
Israel was going through the 
“school of hard knocks.” With the death 
of Joshua, a transition was made in the 
method of God’s leadership. Now He 


| speaks less by direct message and more 
| through the written law, the institutions 


lof Israel and the tabernacle with 


|of their neighbor nations. 


| fully conquered. 





its 
mercy-seat. Life seems to run in cycles. 
While Joshua lived, and even after his 
death, as long as his influence remained, 
the tribes had peace and prosperity. As 
they forgot God, they sinned, worshiping 
idols and practicing the degrading vices 
Then came 
punishment, defeat before their enemies, 
pestilence and death. Repentance fol- 
lowed, sending the wanderers back to 
their God. Then came forgiveness with 
resulting peace and prosperity. And then 
the cycle began all over again with for- 
getfulness and sin. It was too bad Israel 
could not learn! But what of us? We 
have the light of history and revelation 
to remind us that sin does not pay. We 
are in a poor position to judge Israel. 
Bad company had much to do with the 
sins of Israel. Canaan never had been 
The policy of exter- 
mination has no justification by our 


| Christian standards, yet it offered a so- 


| lution of Israel’s problem. 


With neigh- 


| bors given to idol-worship and to un- 
|mentionable vices, the temptation was 


always present. There was inter-mar- 
riage, too. Baal and Asteroth, the one 
male and the other female, represented 
the most degrading form of religion. It 
is significant that the very names com- 
monly given to Israel’s homeland were 


of heathen origin, Canaan from the Ca- 


naanites and Palestine from the Philis- 


| tines. Is it trite to remind ourselves that 


| 
leaders. 





bad company is dangerous? 


Gop works through persons. His re- 


| demption of Israel came through judges. 


There are twelve of these divinely called 
The word “judge” describes 
only a minor part of their task. They 
were first leaders in one tribe or another, 
good warriors and worshipers of the true 
God. As they grew in strength, they 
united part or all of the tribes into some 
sort of orderly government. No nation 
can long rise above the level of its lead- 
ership. In a democracy there is always 
the temptation to elect officials with life 
standards no higher than the average. 
Men are even more important than is- 
sues. How many of those who sang lus- 
tily “The Star Spangled Banner” on the 
4th of July will be voting next Novem- 
ber? The truest patriotism will lead to 
a careful, prayerful selection of God- 
acquainted men to lead us. 

A long time ago T read a detective 


story in which the directions to the lost 
treasure were the object of the hunt. 
Over the fireplace -hung an etching of a 
man. The microscope disclosed that the 
lost directions were drawn into the fine 
lines of the picture. This is a parable, 
The directions for God’s way to peace 
and prosperity are drawn in humaan per. 
sonality. National and world happiness 
depend on placing God-called men where 
their influence will count. 


Questions: 

Could you name the twelve judges of 
Israel and tell a little about each? What 
do you learn from their virtues and 
faults? 

What men and women in the history 
of your country seem to you to have 
been God-called? What particular serv. 
ice did they render your nation? 

Is national calamity God’s method stil 
for teaching the fruits of sin? 


WOMAN’‘S PART IN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


READ—JUDGES 4:1-9, 13-16 


JULY 
23rd 


>) 


20 


" 


IsRAEL DID NOT produce many women 
who became national leaders. It did pro- 
duce many beautiful examples of mother- 
hood. We easily recall such mothers as 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Ruth and Han- 
nah. Deborah stands almost alone as 
the brains and inspiration for the freeing 
of her people. The only other woman in 
Old Testament times to compare with 
her, would be Miriam, Moses’ sister. 

The northern tribes were in a most un- | 
guarded spot when neighbor nations 
were on the rampage. Their power of re- 
sistance was weakened by a period of sin. 
“Jehovah sold them into the hand of 
Jabin, king of Canaan,” says the in- 
spired recorder. This was no arbitrary 
sale; they had sold themselves in spite 
of numberless warnings against idol wor- 
ship and its fruits. With punishment 
came the remembrance of God and cries 
for mercy. Again God answered through 
a person—Deborah. She was already 
noted for her divine insights and men 
came from far and near to consult her at 
her tent in the hill country of Ephraim. 
To save Israel from the invading hosts 
of Sisera, Jabin’s generalissimo, Deborah 
sent for Barak in whom she saw the quali- 
ties of leadership. She announced his 
destiny in no uncertain terms, and when 
he demurred she consented to go with 
him to battle. As the price of his lack 
of faith she promised that another womn- 
an would win the credit for disposing of 
Sisera. 


Ir was Deporaun’s strategy that Barak 
followed, ‘and the storm that bogged 
down the nine hundred iron chariots of 
Sisera was a part of the plan. Sisera 
ventured over the Kishon river and when 
the storm broke, the river became impas- 
sable and, like the plains of Russia, the 
plains below Mt. Tabor became a sea of 
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mud. From the mountain, Barak charged 
down on the demoralized host and they 
were at his mercy. The general, Sisera, 
ran for his life. 

Here enters the other woman into the 
story. Jael, the wife of Heber, was at 
home in her tent when Sisera came seek- 
ing refuge. Pretending friendship, she 
lured him into her tent and killed him 
with a tent-pin. Her critics have been 
severe, but we must leave her to the 
judgment of her times. Nor are we in 
position to speak of brutality in the light 
of modern warfare. It is enough for our 
story to remember that two women were 
selected by God to save Israel that day. 













Are You 
in the Know? 
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It is amazing to recall how long it has 
ory taken our civilized world to grant women 
we real partnership with men in state and 
ais church, 
With all that woman is doing in na- in writing your soldier, de you— | 
still tional service, it remains true that she [[) Rave about your dates 
has particular opportunity to serve her [1] Tell him your troubles | 
generation in home and church. There (1) “Tek” t0 hie os you clways did 
{ were two women who might be called 
national leaders for Israel but many : ‘ — es e 
| godly mothers there were who served and at nae _— pe sone — eee 
| saved Israel through their sons. pests 9 ai an preety oy 
men Two boys were discussing an Inger- walks, dances you shared. You'll be glad 
pro- soll lecture. Said one, “Well, Bob surely you didn’t break those dates, when your 
her- wiped God off the map today.” Said the ‘ - sind calendar said “‘stay home.’ You didn’t — 
rs as other, “Yes, but my mother still lives.” C Playin ik delle for you’d learned Kotex isn’t like other 
Han- Thank God for the women whose lives o ‘ae ‘9 ae js napkins...doesn’t just “feel soft” at first 
: ‘ror their creeds! , ying Fashion Design touch. That Kotex is more comfortable be- 
ie as o— ” (CD Learning puppetry ause it stay i yeari 
wh cause it stays soft while wearing. 
n . Questions: - 
with Read the song of Deborah in Judges 5. Got a knack with the needle? Good style 7 
MY Note the beautiful imagery of passages sense ? Fashion design offers a rosy future! 7S = 
tun | like. “From heaven fought the stars.” Lae i Home = = = — 4: VY@ 
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£ sin, Discuss the act of Jael in killing Sisera. This is a patented Kotex feature —ends that 
“ee What changes in the status of woman don’t show because they’re not stubby. You 
. in do you expect from this war? can wear the clingingest creation with nary ~~ 
trary a telltale line! 
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mot JULY i GIDEON’S 
30th { FAITHFUL FEW Should you fry this if you are— 
ment & READ—JUDGES 7:4-7, 15-21 CO Shy 
nee (J On the prowl 
sail THRESHING GRAIN in a winepress: what CA five by five 
ted a hero! His country overrun with plun- 
Sah dering nomads, a hilltop threshing floor Each answer is right, and here’s why. Any 
ean. would only invite attack Therefore active sport unshells the timid soul .. . 
sts Gideon sweated with his flail in a hole pares down pete poundage. And for date 
haa in-the ground, built for stamping out the bait, dl aa aa play ee 
qual: juice from the grapes. Yet God’s mes- bas pos ie = . pig ap At a 
d his — found him there and called him on For he ans wrong sat iar adie 
when to lead his people against their foes. ; accidents. And the special Kotex safety 
a _ We have idealized Gideon, and with center gives you worry-proof protection. | 
fh justice, but he was a quite unlikely can- 
abi didate for divine honors. His father had 
ing of an altar to Baal, and indeed Gideon’s 2 
name was Jerubbaal. What were Know your napkins — 
the steps in his preparation for leader- a 
Barak | ship? He had been approached by an More women use KOTEX 
eal unknown prophet who voiced his first ss 
ts of Call to service. He had seen the vision than all other sanitary napkins 
Sicera of an angel, who found him discouraged 
| when and angry at an enemy that compelled #T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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PAGAN STATEISM 


For a decade America has been mov- 
ing toward pagan stateism of the sort 
which makes citizens servants instead 
of masters of the state. 

For a decade we have been moving 
away from the Hobbes tradition toward 
the Rousseau concept of the state; a 
concept whose evil works can be seen 
in totalitarian nations which have de- 
manded the total citizen—body, mind 
and soul— 

The totalitarian states make mock- 
ery of God and repudiate all for which 
christianity stands—the sacredness of 
individual personality, the primacy of 
love, the brotherhood of man, the fa- 
therhood of God and the futility of 
force. 

The clergy of America have funda- 
mental responsibility to stand watch 
over these christian ideals, presently in 
peril but not yet beyond saving. So 
long as we keep the democratic proc- 
ess there is hope—but the democratic 
process is itself in peril and will be lost 
unless the basic freedoms are cham- 
pioned by our spiritual leaders— 

*Free pulpit, free press, free as- 
sembly, free enterprise and free speech 
are enemies of pagan stateism. They 
need to stand cooperatively and unit- 
edly against the common enemy which 
advances under disguises. Stateism’s 
subsidies make losses of freedom less 
painful and its promises ease con- 


sciences which would otherwise rebel. 
The meey 


must tear off the disguises 


and sound the alarm—before it is too 


late. 

Any pastor desiring to receive our 
Bulletins without obligation or having 
suggestions, comments or criticisms for 
this vital nine year old movement, 
please use the tear off or address 
below.—James W. Fifield, Jr., D.D., Di- 
rector. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. PAUL F. CADMAN, 
Economist American Bankers Association; UPTON CLOSE, 
Author and Lecturer, N.B.C. and Mutual Networks; DR. 
DONALD J. COWLING, President of Carleton College; ELY 
CULBERTSON. Pres. World Federation, Inc.; DR. CARY 
EGGLESTON, Heart Specialist; DR. WILL DURANT, Phi- 
losopher, Author and Lecturer; DR. EDGAR J. GOOD- 
SPEED, Bible Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT 
W. HAWKES, United States Senator; DR. DOUGLAS HOR- 
TON. General Secretary Congregational and Christian 
Churches; ERIC JOHNSTON, President United States 
Chamber of Commerce; REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, 
Negro Leader; DR. JOHN A. MACKAY, President Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
President California Institute of Technology; DR. ALFRED 
NOYES, Poet, Philosopher and Lecturer; DR. NORMAN 
VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and Lecturer; 
HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON, United States Congress- 
man; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President University 
of California; DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor 
Leland Stanford University; DR. MARY E. WOOLEY. Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Mt. Holyoke College. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street Los Angeles 13, California 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 
there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 


| cleansed his own community of altars 


| wanted to punish him, his father protect- 


|to Baal and when his angry neighbors | 


'ed him and suggested that if Baal was | 


| really a god he could take care of his own | 


honor. 


tribes to volunteer for battle. He had 
also been given support for his faith in 
| God by the miracle of the fleece. 


it the ground was dry and the next night 
the fleece was dry while the ground was 
|} wet. Yes, Gideon was an unlikely can- 


| didate for the office of saviour of his | 


country, but his call was unmistakable. 
He had little self-confidence, but great 
God-confidence! 


STRANGE AS Was the calling of Gideon, 
it was no stranger than the selection of 
| an army and the adoption of a strategy 
for battle. Too many soldiers? Who 
ever heard of such a thing! Tell that to 
|a modern general! That was God’s de- 
cision. So 22,000 went home by itivita- 
tion, confessing that they were afraid. 
Seven thousand were sent home on the 





test of drinking water from the spring | 
Some- | 


of Harod, meaning “trembling.” 
one has translated it “Coward’s Creek.” 
They forgot the enemy in their thirst and 
| lay flat on the ground to drink, easy con- 
quest for any lurking foe. Three hun- 
dred remembered they were soldiers and 
| lapped the water from one hand, their 
spears in the other. Now Gideon had his 
| army. 
What of the plan of attack? He armed 
| them with pitchers, torches and trumpets. 
| Having made a scouting expedition into 
| the camp of Midian he was satisfied as to 
the enemies’ fear of him. He divided his 
band into three parts and stationed them 
on three sides of the camp. 
signal, in the dark of night, the pitchers 
were smashed, the lights flashed and the 
trumpets blew, while the men shouted, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” 


It was too much for the Midianites; they | 
fled in panic, killing each other in the | 


wild confusion, while Gideon’s band fin- 
ished the bloody business in the morning 
light. All this was calculated to show 
| that the victory was not by the power of 
man but of God. 
One of our great Bible-distributing so- 
cieties is named for Gideon. It is made 


up of traveling men, and many a hotel | 


bedroom is supplied by them with a 


Bible. A few sincere, consecrated men in | 


God’s employ are worth more than mil- 
lions of nominal Christians. Would you 
have been accepted in Gideon’s band? 


Questions: 
What warnings as to compromise with 


the world do you find in the story of | 


Gideon? 


How do you apply the promise, “My | 


grace is sufficient,” to the life of Gideon? 

What present-day idols need to be 
overthrown in your community? Going 
| to do anything about them? 


He had been moved to arouse | 
his own tribe and some of the nearby | 


One | 


| night it was wet with dew while around | 


Then at his | 


PATTERN 4687 .. . Ladylike sundress with straps 
that really stay in place, and bolero. Sizes 12 to 
20, 30 to 40. Size 16 sundress requires 2'; 
yds. 35 in. fabric; bolero, 1 yd. 35 in. 20c. 
PATTERN 9178 ... Little girl’s bonnet and dress 
with bare-back for sunning. Practically nothing 
to sew. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6 sundress and bon- 
net require 114 yards 35 inch fabric. Twenty cents. 
PATTERN 7019... Crochet a chair set in pine- 
apple stitch in this easy butterfly motif. Pattern 
contains full details. Fifteen cents. 
EACH PATTERN includes an pattern of useful 
and charming motifs to embroider on linens and gor 
ments. Send orders to Christian Herald Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York. 
wnnnnnnnnnmm""" 
Add ten cents for the new a Pattern Book. A mew 
dress pattern is included free in the book. 
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New. Mauies 
Toa See 


BY A. O. DILLENBECK 


THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. 
Drama, based on the life and adventures 
of the Arkansas country doctor; a Lieu- 
tenant Commander, USNR, MC, in Java 
at Japanese invasion time, he cared for 
the Houston and Marblehead survivors, 
led ten most seriously wounded in thrill- 
ing escape to Australia, was awarded Navy 
Cross. That’s history, thrillingly reenacted. 


The picture’s fiction concerns the romantic | 
soldier- | 
patients and their nurses; that’s colorful, | 
in lighter vein; typically Cecil B. DeMille, | 
(he produced and directed film)—relieves | 
war’s drama. Gary Cooper, Larraine Day 


side of the doctor’s life, his 


head large cast. Technicolor. (Paramount) 


ONCE UPON A TIME. Prepare your- | 


self to take this as pure fantasy— it’s the 
story of a small boy’s dancing caterpillar 


and a theatrical producer who tried to | 
cash in on this imaginary phenomenon of | 
nature—then you can enjoy its comedy, | 


its wholesome, heartwarming moral and 
the fine performance of popular Cary 
Grant, young Ted Donaldson, Janet Blair, 
James Gleason. (Columbia) 


MAN FROM FRISCO. Dramatizes the | 


production miracles of our shipyards. 
With interesting factual background, it 
tells (fictionally) what happened when 
old vs. new methods and strong men met 
head-on in a small town’s shipyard while 
“prefabrication” was a-borning. Romance 
plays its part, as it does in real life. 
Michael O’Shea, Anne Shirley, Gene Lock- 
hart. (Republic) 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. A re- 
make of Outward Bound, its earthly char- 
acters of a wartime world. With the warn- 
ing that its fantasy is quite unorthodox as 
it relates to the passage from here to the 
hereafter, it is well-done drama, pointing 
pertinently, with occasional sly humor, 
that what we make of our life on earth 
tules when we face “The Great Examiner.” 
Excellent cast and acting; Paul Henreid, 
John Garfield, Edmund Gwenn, George 
Tobias, George Coulouris, Sara Allgood, 
Faye Emerson, Sidney Greenstreet. 
(Warner Bros.) 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

Address Unknown, Kressman Taylor’s 
Reader’s Digest story—drama of the mak- 
ing of a Nazi, starring Paul Lukas. Three 
Men in White, latest “Dr. Gillespie” ad- 
venture, with Lionel Barrymore. Jamboree, 
Musical comedy with popular stars of 
tadio, The White Cliffs of Dover, starring 
Irene Dunne, Frank Morgan. The Song 
of Bernadette. The Hitler Gang, inside 
story of Nazi party’s rise to power. Andy 
Hardy’s Blonde Trouble, with Mickey 
Rooney, Lewis Stone. Jt Happened To- 
morrow. Henry Aldrich Plays Cupid, la- 
test in this wholesome, homespun series. 
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T 5:30, do you get an ear to kiss instead 

of lips? Maybe it’s...Denture Breath. 
You may not know your breath offends, 
but others do. Be careful. Don’t brush your 
dentures with ordinary cleansers . . . it’s 


How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 
DENTURE BREATH 


difficult to reach all the tiny crevices—and 
besides you are apt to scratch your plate. 
These scratches cause food particles and 
film to collect faster and cling tighter, caus- 
ing offensive Denture Breath: 


EVERY DAY! 


PLAY SAFE...SOAK YOUR PLATE IN POLIDENT. Place 


denture in Polident solution for 15 minutes, or longer if 
convenient. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


Wither ue cd . 

What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brushing 
with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth powders 
or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate 


No brushing 
in place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident — 


there’s no danger. And besides, the safe 
Polident way is so-easy and sure. 





Later— Friend Husband is now one of the delighted millions who have 
found Polident the new, easy way to keep dental plates and bridges sweet 
and clean. If you wear a removable bridge, a partial or complete dental 
plate, play safe and use Polident every day. Used this way, Polident 
helps maintain the original natural appearance of your dental plate for 
less than 1¢ a day. Get Polident at any drug counter, 30¢ and 60¢ sizes. 


4% POLIDENT 44 "as "as aetna 





LONG KNOWN 
TO DOCTORS 


NOW DISCOVERED 
BY WOMEN 


lem of monthly hygiene is provided 
by the invention of Tampax, the pat- 


Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Meet Dr. Traver 


@ Meet Dr. Amos John Traver! 
You’ve been reading his Sunday 
School Lessons every month in 
CHRISTIAN HERALD; we thought you 
might want to see what he looks like, 
and know a little of what he has 
done. 

Right now, Dr. Traver is the new- 
ly installed (April, 1944) George D. 


Harter Professor of Practical The- 


ology in Hamma Divinity School, at 


| Wittenberg College. Son of a semi- 


nary president, he served his first 


| pastorate at Troy, N. Y., went from 
A outlook on the whole prob- | 


ented internal absorbent. This principle | 
of internal absorption has long been | 
used by doctors, but the physician who | 
perfected Tampax has ingeniously made | 


it available for women in general. 
Tampax is so comfortable you forget 
you are wearing it. As it involves no 
NO BELTS belts, pins or external pads, 
ah cs) ; 
re show, even with sheer formal 
evening gown or modern swim 
AIMS suit. Another advantage: no 
odor can form. Tampax is made of pure, 
genuine surgical cotton and a month’s 
supply will go into an ordinary purse. 
Each individual Tampax is wrapped in 
patented applicator. Easy to insert, quick 
to change—and no disposal problems. 


Buy Tampax at drug stores and no- 
tion counters. Three sizes: Regular, 
Super, Junior. An average month's sup- 
ply costs 29¢—or 4 times the quantity 
in the economy box for 98¢. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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3 Absorbencies 


Accepted for Ads 
vertising by the 
Journal of the 


SUPER JUNIOR 


Association. 


there is of course no bulk to | 


DR. AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Troy to a church in New York City 
and from there to the historic Luth- 
eran church at Frederick, Maryland, 
where CHRISTIAN HERALD “discov- 
ered” him. 

No stranger to journalism, Dr. 
Traver contributes each week to the 
Young People’s Page in The Luth- 


| eran; in 1938 he took over the editor- 


American Medical | 


ship of Lutheran Men. He has 
several fine books to his credit. 

If he is as popular with his semi- 
nary students as he is with his readers 
on CHRISTIAN HERALD, then he is 


very popular! 


‘Old Timers 


| 


@® Down in Florida this last winter, 
we met the Three-Quarter Century 
Club; membership in this most ex- 
clusive organization is limited to 
those 75 years old or older. We’re 
wondering if we haven’t a Three- 
Quarter Century group on CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD that would be a lot 


larger than the one in St. Peters- 
burg. 

A letter comes from Mrs. F. C. 
Johnson, of Douglas, Kansas, saying 
that her father began taking the 
HERALD while Dr. Talmadge was 
editor; ever since then, the maga- 
zine has been in the family. Miss 
Alice Clark of Somerset Centre, 
Mass., writes that she still has the 
Bible her mother gave her, together 
with a subscription to CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, back in 1898. 

This is typical of a lot of our 
folks. The HERALD is a family pa- 
per, passed down from generation 
to generation. We believe there is 
more “passing down” on this maga- 
zine than on any other magazine in 
America. Right? 


Action! 


Dear Editor: 

For some time I have been thinking 
about the liquor business; my suggestions 
may seem crazy, but I offer them in the 
hope that someone, somewhere, will have 
the courage to do something, or the in- 
telligence to create a better plan. Here 
they are: 

1. Let all church members refuse to buy 
groceries or drugs at any store that sells 
liquor in any form. 

2. All church members should refuse to 
buy any paper or magazine that advertizes 
hquor. ... 


Sincerely, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Ray Wormley 


@ There is much more to this letter, 
but these are Reader Wormley’s two 
points. There has been much agita- 
tion about them; the trouble seems 
to be that all church members do not 
see eye-to-eye on the whole liquor 
question. Certainly, if church folks 
were to get busy and show one united 
front, there wouldn’t be any liquor 
question in six months. But—will 
they penalize themselves, pass up 
the biggest newspapers and most 
popular magazines? Will they sacri- 
fice the information they get there? 
Are there people so situated who 
must buy food and other necessities 
in stores that (regrettably) sell li- 
quor? We are most decidedly not 
arguing with Mr. Wormley; we are 
only wondering about the possibili- 
ties of making this thing work all 
over the country. 

Speaking of liquor advertising, did 
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you read Roscoe Drummond’s sug- 
gestion in “They Speak For Tem- 
perance,” in the December, 1943 
HERALD? 


Memorial Home 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed please find my ten dollars for 
the Memorial Home Community, in mem- 
ory of my mother, whose home was always 
open to entertain the passing evangelist, 
and in memory of my mother-in-law, who 
was the wife of a Baptist minister, and in 
memory of a grand WCTU’er, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Preston Anderson, who had to leave 
her Memorial Homes cottage when her 
husband passed on... 

Sincerely, 


Flacher, N. D. Mrs. Philip Stolberg 


@ We print this letter, selected from 
many, because it is typical of the 
mail we have received in response to 
our first attempt to raise money for 
the new building at Memorial Homes 
Community. (See “Sixty Acres of 
Heaven” and page 1 of the May is- 
sue.) Scores of ministers, ministers’ 
wives, ministers’ children and friends 
wrote letters quite like this, enclosing 
their checks. Most of them came 
fom folks who had no money to 
burn. Isn’t it always like that? All 
of them came from folks who feel 
that they stand in debt, debt that is 
hard to pay, to some preacher or 
preacher’s wife ’way back in the past. 
Those letters make great reading, 
ina day when the front pages of the 
newspapers are covered with ac- 
counts of man’s inhumanity to man. 
They make us take hope again; they 
tell us that compassion and grateful- 
ness... and God .., still live! 


Yardstick 


Dear Editor: 

You speak of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as a “grindstone.” (News Digest, 
May.) I have believed it to be a yardstick 
in the hands of the Government to set the 
rates for private corporations that have to 
pay taxes. It is an institution built with 
taxpayers’ dollars, but which does not have 
to give any account to its owners, the peo- 
ple... . I hold no brief for the privately 
owned corporations selling electricity to the 
public. I do believe that if the Govern- 
ment is to engage in business in competi- 
tion with taxpaying companies, it should 
be made to pay into the treasury taxes the 
same as the others do, ... 


Yours truly, 


Alamo, Texas J. R. Scott 


@ It’s a bit late to resurrect the 
T.V.A. debate, but we’re just won- 
dering what the people who live near 
that project think about it. It seems 
unfair for the Government to go into 
competition with the T.V.A., yet, if 
it has, it is nothing new. We’ve had 
parcelpost for quite some time, and 
there are many other governmental 
agencies “competing” with private 
business. But—there certainly is a 
Place to stop. Is it with TVA? What 
think ye? 
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YOUNG 
ED JONES 
WANTS 
A BIBLE 
---BADLY 


Is it asking you too 
much to give him one? 


Young Eddie Jones, the 


boy down the street, is a 
prisoner of war —living 


in bitter misery. More than anything 
else, he wants a Bible to fill his mind 


and heart and sustain his courage. 


The American Bible Society through 
its office at Geneva, Switzerland, has al- 
ready provided over 200,000 Bibles, 
Testaments and Portions, in more than 


30 languages, to grateful 
prisoners of war in all 
countries, 

Through American 
Bible Society Annuity 
Agreements, which now 
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INCOME 
ASSURED 


URGENT! FILL OUT AND 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


PHILLIPS © a 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


provide as high as 7% returns, friends 
have helped to meet emergencies like 
this for nearly 100 years. Find out more 
about this great Annuity Plan and how 
it entitles you to certain tax exemp- 
tions. Send for the interesting booklet 
“A Gift That Lives?’ 


American Bible Society « Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 

*lease send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-91 
entitled ““A Gift That Lives.” 

CIT enclose $ 


of war. 


to provide Testaments for prisoners 
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Lucky girl, knowing her beauty's weakness — that 
tendency of her skin to become wayward... 
getting out of hand at times, giving way to minor 
blemishes, straying from dewy freshness. But 
luckier still to know about Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia Skin Cream, and how it helps keep these 
wayward flings infrequent! 

Phillips’ Skin Cream could not give this special help 
without the beautifying benefits of special ingre- 
dients. More than a luxurious cosmetic, it neutral- 
izes any excess acid accumulations that may be 
present in the outer pore openings. It provides 
cholesterol to hold vital moisture in the skin. Oils 
to soften and smooth and supple. And something 
else ...something no other cream offers... 


friendly, familiar Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
It’s a double duty cream, too! Use it two ways: at 
night, so its special help can continue while you're 
deep in slumber; by day, as a foundation that 
holds powder and rouge evenly for hours. 

JAR 60¢ 


Ree Pane 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM. Try it; it’s different...not only 


loosens surface dirt but acts upon outer pore openings to roll away accumulations... makes 


skin feel soft, dewy-fresh and clean... 60€ 





50 Years Old—Sells First Story 
4 Months Before Completing 
Course 
“For thirty years I floundered in 
and out of various pursuits, vainly 
seeking one which would be 
satisfactory. With my enrollment 
in N.LA., the quest of years 
ended. The sale of my first fea- 
ture article to Indianapolis Star, 
four months before I completed 
the course, thrilled and inspired 
me. So, thanks to N.1.A., I sit on 
top ‘of the world—at fifty.”’— 
Ha®uLeNn C. TYRELL, Bourbon, Ind. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S° many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on social matters, bud- 
gets, household affairs, church activities, hu- 
man interest stories, war activities, etc., as 
well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify’ your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by 
week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your. writing 
ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not 
you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy tak- 
ing this*test. There is no been assigned to 
cost or obligation. Simply their account with 
mail the coupon below, to- The Canadian 
day. Newspaper Institute of Bank of Com- 
America, One Park Avenue, merce, Montreal. 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- 
ed 1925) 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations 
in Canada have 
been approved by 
the Foreign Ex- 
change Control 
Board, and to fa- 
cilitate all finan- 
cial transactions, a 
special permit has 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Christian 
Herald, July. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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| (All correspondence confidential. 
will call on you.) 


No salesman 
24-H-594 
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PSALM OF BATAAN 
(Continued from page 14) 


son, from down Texas way? And Chap- 


\lain Oliver? 


“God knows,” murmured the Colonel. 
death 
march, haven’t you? They were in that. 
I saw Chaplain Dawson just before the 
end. I heard him say a prayer; there 
were only twenty-nine words in that 
prayer, but they will burn like twenty- 
nine blazing torches in my mind until 
I’m dead. Prayed Chaplain Dawson: 
‘O God, I pray Thee, that if this garrison 
does have to surrender, that I may go 
with them and be strong enough to keep 
Thee in their midst.’ He didn’t ask for 
his life; he asked to go with the men. 
May God be with him.” 

What would these men who are fight- 


|ing the war expect of the Church at 
|home, when they returned 


from—all 
this? What kind of Church will they be 
wanting? 

“They'll be wanting something differ- 


/ent. They'll expect something different 


from what they’ve been getting. They 
will never go to churches that are half- 
filled mausoleums. They will not go to 
churches good at putting on shows to get 
big audiences and new members; no man 


| who has been through hell ever has any 


patience with that kind of a perform- 
ance. They will not want preachers who 
take fifteen minutes to announce that 
the Boy Scouts will have a hike next 
Tuesday, or that there will be a cake 
sale or a minstrel next Thursday—and 
then get through the sermon in ten min- 
utes flat. Ye gods—must the Good News 
of God wait on cake sales and minstrels? 

“What they'll be wanting will be an 
utter sincerity of purpose. They will want 
the Gospel, and no substitute for it. 
They'll want a fellowship with a saving 
God. They will want an evangelical wor- 


ship, and no fooling about it. They will 


want churches with nerve enough to 
branch out from serving the same little 
group year after year and to go out into 
the hedges and highways and bring in 
the unchurched. 

“They'll be asking for churches with 
worship services every day; maybe only 
five or ten or fifteen minute services, but 
every day. Remember, there were no 
Sundays on Bataan. They'll want to see 
everything stop—traffic, business, pleasure 
—for five minutes a day, so that a man 
can be alone and quiet with his God. 

“We’re going to win this war, mister. 
You can put that down in your notebook, 
right now. .I believe God will give us the 
strength to do that; I also believe that 
God is testing us all, right now, and call- 
ing us to pray as we've never prayed 
before. If we can do that, He'll see us 
through. If we don’t, I wouldn’t want to 
guess how long this war will last. 

“T can’t tell you how I escaped from 
Bataan; that will have to wait until the 
war is done. But I can say this: I was 
under steady attack for twenty-one 


hours. [ was hungry, cold, afraid. When 
at last I reached safety, I was fifty-six 
pounds underweight. And what woul 
you say was the first thing I wanted? 
Food? Forget it. A bed? Forget that. 
too. I wanted a temple, an altar, a place 
to pray. I wanted to sit down in peace 
with God. 

“Think it over. Isn’t that just about 
what all the world wants, right now?” 

He was tired, so we “broke it up.” He 
tires easily, for on Bataan he contracted 
beri-beri, a disease caused by lack of 
vegetables. Physically, he isn’t too good 
yet. But as I punched a bell and waited 
for the hotel elevator to come, it seemed 
to me that there was nothing wrong with 
the Colonel’s soul. And that he had a 
lot to say to the souls of some of the 
rest of us, who might be suffering from a 
spiritual beri-beri due to religious under- 
nourishment. ... 


WHAT ABOUT THE OLD FOLKS? 
(Continued from page 23) 


was quite all right. And the people there 
were nice. But so old! He and his wife 
had always had scads of young foiks com- 
ing and going in the house. He missed 
them. To have only gray-heads around, 
when you were used to brown and blonde 
heads—honestly, it was sort of forlorn. 

So the Pattersons had come back to 
bare elm trees and furnace-heated houses 
and lots of young folks. He was helping, 
as Cousin Harry did in English, whatever 
high-school or college students turned up, 
who could profit by extra teaching in 
math. It seemed he had discovered a 
mathematical genius, right in town, son 
of the local coat dealer. Nobody had ever 
dreamed—the lad least of all—that he 
had any special gift that way. Now 
Professor Patterson was getting him a 
full scholarship at Harvard, on_ the 
strength of some original work the boy 
had done. 

And not only retired professors from 
the college, but retired teachers from the 
high school and from the primary grades. 
There was Miss Banion, who had taught, 
from the year One, in the first grade. 
When, at seventy, she left her classroom 
she told the world she had no intention of 
giving up her contact with little children. 
“I’ve loved them all my life,” she said, 
“and those I’ve had around me _ were 
there only because the law forced their 
parents to send them. Now I’m going to 
see if they'll come of their own accord.” 
She rented two rooms and a sideyard 
with lilac bushes and a big maple tree, 
and just kept her door unlatched. My 
goodness! You wouldn’t believe the 
swarms of kids who go in and out that 
door. The qnly “discipline” she has is to 
refuse to take in those who make trouble 
for the others. She just says, “Now look, 
Mamie, I’m glad to have children come 
to see me; you can help us all have a 
good time. But this is my home. It’s not 
a school. I don’t have to keep anybody 
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who spoils the fun. It’s up to you, 
whether you stay or go. You decide. 
Why don’t you go away for awhile, till 
you feel better?” Believe me, there isn’t 
one so little as not to get the point. Miss 
Banion says, after teaching in a public 
school all her life, it’s like eating peaches 
and cream to have around her only chil- 
dren who choose to be there. 

“Don’t any of them pay anything? 
Seems as though they ought to, when 
you—” 

Cousin Ellen said, well, yes, some of 
them paid—what they had a mind to. 
The boys shoveled the snow off the walks, 
and carried out the ashes. The girls 
sometimes stayed and washed the dishes 
or swept up. Sometimes a parent made a 
present or “did something nice.” 

Cousin Harry said that he liked the 
no-pay part’ of it. “Our pension pays the 
grocery bills and rent. It’s grand to be 
off the cash-and-carry basis for what is 
really a human and personal relation- 
ship. Of course teachers have to be paid 
for teaching. How else? But it feels good 
to have a few years when teaching is on 
a human—not a_ business—relationship, 
as it used to be when old folks lived with 
all their grandchildren around them, be- 
fore industrialism. They didn’t get paid 
for telling the children stories and read- 
ing aloud to them and showing them how 
to plane a board or darn stockings. It 
was taken for granted they would—for 
human solidarity. 

All that old folks need is food and 
shelter and some plain comfortable cloth- 
ing—and not too heavy a schedule of 
daily work. The old-time families pro- 
vided this, as a matter of course. And 
equally as a matter of course, the old 
‘folks helped steer and train the younger 
generation. Now it is that bigger human 
family called “society” that provides us 
with food and shelter and clothes. What 
more natural than for us to assume some 
of the relation of grandparents to some 
of the children of “society”? 

My old Cousin Harry is a professor; 
at this point he said, “It is only a corol- 
lary of the enlarging of the basic unit of 
society from the small biological family 
to the equally natural geographical one. 
Your own children’s children no longer 
live next door. So you can take your 
proper grandparents’ part only by being 
to the young people next door what you 
would be to your own descendants if 
they didn’t live in Arizona or North Da- 
kota.” He added in plainer words, “There 
are some advantages in the modern plan, 
too. You have a much larger number of 
the younger generation to pick and 
choose from. You don’t have to put up 
with those you don’t get on with, see?” 


As you, THE Astute Reader, have prob- 
ably guessed long before now, all this is 
pure fantasy. There is no such college, 
no such high school, no such professors, 
no such town. 

Don’t you wish there were? 
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A Moody Annuity check is good news, ar- 
riving regularly. It brings a sense of security 
in later years . . . just at the time when 
financial worry can loom so large, if no 
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provision has been made against it. 
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Street 


City and State 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


But that regular check . . . wel- 
come as it is . . . will be only 
one of the worthwhile returns 
you'll get through the Moody 
Annuity plan. There are the 
spiritual dividends, too. Your an- 
nuity dollars will be used to 
help in the training of young 
people for soul-winning lives of 
Christian service. That’s why 
we want you to read DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS, the booklet that 
explains how you can secure 
this double satisfaction. Mail 
the coupon today. 
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‘Gina College of Ececation 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and 
child care centers, Children’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer 
terms: June 5, 19, July 17, and 31, Fall term, Sept. 18. 
Write for catalog. 
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‘40 THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


See. +--youcan make your letters to that boy or girl in 
Service and to friends at home like a “‘personal visit’’ 

when you use rich, two-fold Photo phic Stationery 

with life-like photogra: h of yourself at the top. A mar- 
velous morale builder. Ideal gift witha friend’s picture. 
SPECIAL OFFER Jost send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or neg- 

ative for our Special Box of Photographic Stationery. Photo returned. 
NATIONAL PHOTO ART, Dept. 620, Janesville, Wis. 


Falley's POCKET BIBLE #cxdlook 


| An Abbreviated Commentary with Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, a 
Church History, and a handy Condensed Compendium of Bible facts. 


and maps. 


Mail Coupon 


See inside front cover 
for full description. 
Frank S. Mead, Editor of 
Christian Herald, —_ 

“Never a dull p page... 

the BEST buy in its field. ” 
Use coupon to order direct 
from publisher or mail to 
your own publishing house. 


H. H. HALLEY, Publisher 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


a City 


an Epitome of 
160 photographs 


Nothing published of its size has anything like as much Bible information. 
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Bible Handbook as follows: 
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Sasicsasbes copy(ies) Blue Cloth, gold stamped $2 each $ 
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The Executive Secretary 
of the 

National Shut-In Society 

Says that “Dear Shut-In” is 


“THE PRODUCT OF AN 
UNDERSTANDING 
HEART.” 


By the well-known 
Christian Herald author, 
Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


A book aimed straight at that 
vast legion who are the prison- 
ers of pain and infirmity: there 
is cheer and inspiration here 
that will open many a hidden 
door for the confined. Sane and 
sensible, written by one who has 
spent a lifetime studying human- 
ity and human need, there is 
nothing here of either Pollyanna 
or the quack, but much of God 
and of that strength and courage 
which are human and divine. 


Second Edition 


Order direct of the publisher, 
$1.50 prepaid 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
%e sSCYNTHIANA, KENTUCKY ¥& 


Ghe 
Revival Pulpit 


Revival st 
Pulpit § i." 


Monthly 
Magazine of 
Sermons 
for Ministers and Laymen 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 
Is Uncle Sam a Christian? 
“In God We Trust" 
“Am | Worth Dying For?” 
Victorious Invasions 
Righteous Religion and Rural Life 
God's Part in Redemption 


15¢ a copy, $1.00 a Year. 


THE REVIVAL PULPIT 
710 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


“IT'S A LONG TIME TILL NEXT YEAR”, 
(Continued from page 29) 


fields of Eton, then I say that much 
character is won for God on the playing- 
fields of Mont Lawn. 

I found the door of the world of music 
still wide open. Songfests about the 
campfire—training to sing in the choir— 
kitchen band rehearsals—hours of lis- 
tening to fine records—folk dances and 
operettas—all these teach real apprecia- 
tion of real music. 

Young hands were still being trained 
in the handicraft shops; they fashioned 
toys, household articles and a thousand 
gadgets with the full pride of the artist. 

The last night in camp, there is always 
|a big affair around the huge fireplace in 
‘the playhouse. I sat quite near to one 
little fellow who got no prize. He was a 
solemn little tyke; he was in one of those 
moods that come over ministers when 
they are thinking out a sermon. I'd say 
he was ten years old. 

I asked him, “Where do you live?” 

“Hundred and tenth street.” He said 
it absently. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Bill.” 
| Bill! I looked at him again. My -heart 
stood still. He had Joey’s eyes, Joey’s 
chin, the straight clean-cut Joey jaw. I 
asked him his last name, though I didn’t 
need to. Bill! 

“Like it up here, Bill?” 

“Yeah. Yeah, it’s all right, up here.” 

“Then why are you so solemn? Why 
aren't you making whoopee, with the 
rest?” : 

“T gotta go home tomorrow.” 

“Wels oP 

“TJ don’t wanna go home. 
| stay here.” 

“But maybe you can come back, next 
year.” 

“Tt’s a long time till next year.” He 
_twisted, stared into the blazing fire. “A 
|long time. It’ll be tough.” 

“Tough?? 

“Yeah. I mean playing with the gang 
again. You gotta do what they do, to 
get along, and I don’t want to do that 
|any more.” 
| No, Bill, it isn’t good. But I’m not 
worrying about you, half as much as I 
worried about Joey, when he went home 
from Mont Lawn. For Joey is home to 
help you, now, and in your little-boy’s 
| breast there is sown a seed that will grow 
' straight, wherever you go. You will stand 
‘in the middle of your dirty city street 
‘and see green grass and bright blue sky; 
‘at night, you'll see stars from your tene- 
ment fire-escape, and you'll begin to 
| want to reach for them. 


I wanna 


That’s the Mont Lawn miracle: the 
desire to reach for a‘star, lay hold upon 
\it and pull yourself up out of what’s 
| unclean and unfair and beyond the rules, 
to a better way of playing and living. 
| I’m not worrying about you, Bill. You'll 
| be all right now... . 


AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


THE BROTHER, by Dorothy Clark 
Wilson. (Westminster, 325 pp., $2.50) 
This publisher keeps on scoring in top- 
flight selections. CHRISTIAN HERALD read- 
ers in the Bible Belt and in all other 
“Belts” should be grateful. James, the 
brother of Jesus, is the vividly portrayed 
central figure of the novel. James is re- 
created with eloquent tenderness and un- 
derstanding. 


THE RISEN SOLDIER, by Francis J. 
Spellman. (Macmillan, 40 pp., $1.00) 
A lovely, poignant and emotionally loaded 
little book. For devotional reading cer- 
tainly, and appropriate for Easter to be 
sure, but timely at any time. The dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic prelate has 
written with distinction and great tender- 
ness. 


eee 4ND GOD WAS THERE, by 
Chaplain Eben Cobb Brink. (Westmin- 
ster, 99 pp., $1.00) This little book, writ- 
ten by a chaplain who has experienced 
active service in most advanced positions, 
has more vital comfort for the home front 
than anything I have yet read in this field. 
Within these covers, God’s minister opens 
his heart and speaks his mind about men 
in uniform. Here is the “faith once de- 
livered” again and forever adequate. 


CRAZY WEATHER, by Charles L. 
McNichols. (Macmillan, 195 pp., $2.00) 
Here is a tale of an American boy who 
rushes off into great adventures. Even 
when he turns “Indian,” the hero is one- 
hundred percent American in both his 
origins and his thrilling experiences, and 
the Indian is our real one-hundred per- 
center! Child of the Colorado River 
Valley, he is universal childhood. 


IF THIS BE FORGETTING, by Earl 
Reed Silvers. (Westminster, 308 pp., 
$2.50) If this does not prove to be a 
best-seller, well I’m surprised at America. 
The book has everything, for here is an 
author who pulls out all the stops to play 
upon the great organ of the human spirit. 
Read it, my friends, read it and thank 
God and Earl Reed Silvers for so fine a 
story. Here is 20th Century America at 
her bravest and best. Yes, read and 
dream and believe and love again! 


THE UPWARD QUEST, by Gardner L. 
Green. (Bruce Humphries, Inc., 80 pp., 
$2.00) A delightful little book of ringing 
contemporary poetry. Its themes cover 
all fieids and dip into all emotions. 


CHIPS, by Diana Thorne and Connie 
Moran. (Winston, unpaged, $1.50) A de- 
lightful little book for children is this 
story of an irrepressible cocker spaniel 
puppy. There are illustrations and you 
simply cannot resist either them or the 
little dog they portray. 
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DEAR SHUT-IN, by Roscoe Gilmore 
Stott. (Hobson Book Press, 120 pp., 
$1.50) The title tells it: this is a book | 
aimed straight at the forgotten legion of | 
the shut-ins. It isn’t mawkish or over- | 
sentimental; it opens a thousand windows 
to those who have become prisoners within. 
four walls, and it is beautifully and gra- 
ciously done. Homely, humorous, digni- 
fied and highly helpful, it should find a 


|wide audience among those still rushing | 


furiously about, trying to earn a living | 


|and forgetting to live a life. It is like a 


THE GHOST TALKS, by Charles 
Michelson. (Putnam, 245 pp., $3.00) The 
author has had a hectic time of it as Di- 
rector of Publicity for the Democratic 


cool hand on the brow.—F. S. M. 


National Committee. In this volume he 


tells a lot, but not too much, of Presi- 
campaigns from the Herbert 
Hoover era down. His pen pictures of the 
men who won the elections and lost them 
he does not “spare the 
Frankly pro-Roose- 
velt, he is not quite a worshiper of the 


'Chief Executive. He has too much cold 
newspaper blood in his veins for that. 


Tue BEST THING a bulldog does is 
HANG ON! Once he gets hold of 
something, it’s mighty hard to make 
him let go! 

And that’s the lesson about War 
Bonds you can learn from him. 
Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TO IT for the full ten 
years of its life. 

You buy War Bonds because you 
want to put some of your money 
into fighting the war. But .. . if you 


_don’t hang on to those War Bonds, 


your money isn’t going to stay in the 
battle. 

Another reason you buy War 
Bonds is because no one knows just 
what’s going to happen after the 
War. And the man with a fistful of 
War Bonds knows he’ll have a roof 
over his head and 3 squares a day 
no matter what happens! 

War Bonds pay you back $4 for 
every $3 in 10 years. But, if you 
don’t hang on to your Bonds for the 
full ten years, you don’t get the full 
face value, and .. . you won’t have 
that money coming in later on. 

So buy War Bonds .. . more and 
more War Bonds. And then keep 
them. You will find that War Bonds 
are very good things to have... and 


WAR BONDS 
to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department 
acknowledges with appreciation the 
publication of this message by 


| scintillating 
| one, whatever else you read on the — 


CHRISTIAN HERALD | 


| $1.00, cloth $2.00, published by the au-| 


He makes his position clear at the out- 
set: whenever he has found himself in dis- 
agreement with a Democratic policy, he 
has felt that it was “. . . my business... 
to make it (the policy) palatable to the 
country . . .” That’s pretty blunt—as 
blunt as the rest of the book. This isn’t 
backstage gossip, but it does give the poor 
benighted voter a lot of “low-down” on 
how Presidents are made and broken. It 
will make John Q. Citizen chuckle and lose 
his temper and wonder just how much he 
has to do with the business. But I} 
wouldn’t have missed a page of it, at any 
price.—F. S. M. 

TELL THE FOLKS BACK HOME, by 
U. S. Senator James M. Mead. (Apple- 
ton-Century, 298 pp., $3.00) Senator 
Mead was one of the four globe-trotting 
Senators who recently flew the circuit of 
American battlefronts to see what it was 
all about; here is the amazing record of 
what they saw, did and heard. It is one 
of the most gripping stories we have yet 
had on the Americans in the battle-line; 


| it out-Pyles the fabulous Ernie Pyle. This | 


Senator would have made a great writer. | 
He has a nose for news, an eye for a good | 
story. He writes here the simple, homely 
stuff that mothers and fathers back home | 
want to read. It is Joe Doakes stuff. pep- | 
pered liberally with brass-hat stuff: the 
Senator doesn’t seem to miss anybody. 
He is frank; his criticism of the British in | 
their handling of the Calcutta famine, 
and of the whole lend-lease program, is | 
and disturbing. Read this| 


—F. S. M. 


POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK, by 
Henry Hampton Halley. (676 pp., board 


thor, 10 W. Elm St., Chicago) For general | 


background information on the Bible, I| 


have seen no better book. Each book of 


the Bible is considered in turn, in concise, 
well-written style; the work is scholarly 
and readabie (something of an accom- 
plishment!) with never a dull page. It is 


* the best buy in this field—F, S. M. 
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“This volume tells of fight- 
ing men and women who have 
turned to God in danger and 
who have been answered. The 
chapters are crowded with 
vivid, timely and thrilling il 
lustrations.” — Christian 


Herald 


BY MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


From every theatre of war 
the stories have poured in. 
There was Rickenbacker and 
his raft; the ambulance plane 
out of gas on an uncharted 
reef in mid-Pacific; the little 
French girl who was carried 
piggy-back across the Pyr- 
enees; the emergency appen- 
dectomy by 4 pharmacist s 
mate on a submarine. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Now... just published 
- the Bible story of 


LIFE [ior 


Wt abo 
modern and : 


timely as 
tomorrow 
morning I Se 


“Ye shall live also” 


reveals the Bible story of LIFE—continuous and 
uninterrupted—in the exact words of the King 
James version. The story has simply been re- 
arranged in logical order . . . free from all unrelated 
subjects . . . and set in an easy-to-read modern 
arrangement. But now ... as never before... there 
shines forth the timely, compelling evidence that 
“Thy son liveth”. This beautiful volume of 96 
pages travels gracefully with those far away... 
and sustains those left behind. Examine ‘‘Ye 
Shall Live Also” for 5 days. If not wholly de- 
lighted, return unharmed and owe us nothing. See 
coupon below: Stephen Daye, Inc., New York 17. 


To: Your Bookseller, OR: 
STEPHEN DAYE, INC. (Dept.C6) 
48 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


copies of YE SHALL LIVE ALso 

at $2.25. I enclose [j/check [| money order, for 

covering . copies. I understand 

that the hook may be returned for full refund 
within 5 days, if I am not satisfied. 





Steer a Straight Course 


... toa life that counts... a carefully 
charted course to effective Christian 
service. Enroll at Moody Bible Institute. 
Tuition is free, and you'll get the best 
in Bible instruction and practical “‘lab- 
oratory training:’ Act now... the new 
term starts September 7. 


SPECIAL to young men of 16 or over, 
high school graduates. . . . With the 
entrance age for men lowered during the 
present emergency, you can begin train- 
ing now. Write Dept. H 21 


CGC erie 


ani ae Xa Se aio) \clo) 


WMoodiy 


7523 








ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
per hour spare time. Experience 


books. Splendid opportunity to 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 


New writers needed to re-write FREE 
“break into’’ fascinating writing 
field. May bring you up to $5.00 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 

t COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 

| 210-S South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


JUBILEE 
PROGRAM 


FOUR WEEKS 
July 30-Aug. 27 





WINONA LAKE 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 


In celebration of the 50th Anniversary, Dr. Muntz 
has planned the most attractive Bible Conference 
program ever held at Winona Lake. Many of the 
world’s leading Bible scholars and teachers will 
participate. Dr. Harry Ironside, Moody Church; 
Dr. James McGinlay, California; Rev. Vance Hav- 
ner; Dr. Louis Bauman; Wendell P. Loveless; Dr. 
N. A. Jepson, Seattle; R. G. LeTourneau; Dr. Wil- 
liam Evans, California; Lewis Sperry Chafer, Dallas, 
Texas; R. H. Glover, C. P. Culver, Tom Olsen, and 
a host of others. 


In war time . . . with your busy life of today . . 
YOU need the inspiration, help and guidance of 
this great Bible Conference more than ever. 


Here, indeed, is an ideal spot for Christian people 
in a glorious setting of natural beauty. There are 
many activities here to stimulate the mind and re- 
vitalize the body. Boating, bathing, outdoor sports. 
Camp Meeting Aug. 27 to Sept. 3 with Sam Morris, 
Speaker, and Homer Rodeheaver. Very moderate 
hotel rates. Make reservations now. 


Write Department CH7 


A. W. McKee, Executive Mgr. 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, INC. 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


reality? 
out of a life that had become increasing- 


THE PERSON | WAS MEANT TO BE 
(Continued from page 20) 


Was I trying to find an easy way 


ly difficult? 

Escapism is caused by fear. I had 
risen above that. I had a new strength 
that was not mine at all, but the com- 


bined strength of God and of all* people 


who had ever believed. 

This, then, was what it meant to be 
reborn. 

That expression had become meaning- 
less. I had smiled at stories evangelists 
told of miraculous changes in peoples’ 
lives, explaining them away by “mob 
hysteria” or “group hypnosis.” Yet, this 
change that had come into my life had 
come quietly, in my own home, and no 
one else was even aware of it. And it was 
very real. 

I had been born into a realm of greater 
vision and expression. Actually I felt 
alive in a way I'd not known before. 
My mind and body had new awareness, 
responding to beauty in nature and 
music, to all good things. It was like 
waking out of a dream into reality. I 
was thrillingly, joyously alive. I felt as a 
bird must feel, breaking out of its shell. 
He had been alive and able to move in- 
side the dark shell but now, outside, the 
world opened up into limitless wonder 
and it was all his. In a short time he 
would be able to fly out into it. He was 
free. 

I saw freedom in a new light. Although 
we fight wars to give it to others freedom 
is not something to be handed out like 
bread. Freedom is an individual achieve- 
ment. The man with an abundance of 
possessions may be imprisoned in his fear 
of losing them while the man with under- 
standing can be free in a prison. It must 


| come to each man, perhaps in a different 


way to each man, but it can be realized 
fully only through his unity with God. 
The best we can do in giving freedom 


to others is to afford them the oppor- 


|tunity to find that unity. 


| 
| 


|no temple, wrote no books. 


And to show 

them by example what it can mean. 
Now I understood why Christ built 

The Light 


|He brought was too great to confine in 


one place and temples can be razed, 
books stolen or destroyed. If He could 
cause this Light to quicken to life in 7 
heart of everyone who contacted it, i 


| would free them, give them new life it 


| be the record of His teachings. 


would live. Each man’s life would be- 
come a temple and within his heart would 
In this 
way the Light would go on living and 
growing, causing new sparks to leap to 
flame, spreading beyond all man-made 


| boundaries. 


THE NEW LIFE I had found was not a 
passing thing. I was careful to test it 
in the months that followed. 

I had thought His teachings imprac- 
tical. I experimented with them. The 


| coat and cloak—to give what I was asked 


to give was one thing, but to give more 
set in motion a gratitude which in turn 
brought rich rewards. To be able to turn 
the other cheek gave one a sense of 
power over a situation. It may be ex. 
plained as psychological reaction, but the 
opponent senses this power and usually 
feels it too great to strike down. 
no thought to the morrow. I was heavily 
insured against whatever the morrc,; 
might bring, so why should I worry about 
it? My insurance was paid in daily 
premiums of the Golden Rule and I had 
God’s bank to draw upon. Didn't every. 
thing belong to God, and as one of His 
children would I be denied what was 
good for me? Earthly parents take care 
of their children, is God less able to take 
care of His children, or does He love us 
less? 

This relieved the strain of trying to 
prepare for every eventuality; it took 
away vears of age from my appearance, 

It did not mean, however, that I could 
sit down and become a burden on charity, 
but that I “become as a child,” 
obedient, willing to learn the lessons 
given me and to perform the duties as- 
signed me. 

When I tried to be “the image of the 
person I was meant to be,” I found it 
was not necessary to push my way 
through to the counter and demand serv- 
ice. The way opened before me, and a 
clerk came to me while others shoved 
and clamored for their rights. That, too, 
is simple psychology. If I am the per- 
son I should be, people will like me and 
want to help me, sensing in me the desire 
to help them. 

People are so kind to me now, so con- 
siderate; I find so much goodness in 
them. My work is easier. I have more 
time because my energies are not wasted 
in doing useless things. I do not have to 
rush to a luncheon engagement, hastily 
dressed, ill at ease and apologetic, be- 
cause I spent the morning gossiping on 
the phone. There is so much time, if we 
use it right. I am not worried and dis- 
traught trying to decide something. My 
decisions are made for me. There is only 
one way and that is the way He would 
have me choose. Living is so simple. 
Certainly, I have proven Christianity to 
be practical. 

Another thing I had rebelled against 
in years past was self-denial. What good 
did it do either God or the person for 
the person to deny himself something he 
desired very much? It centered his at- 
tention upon the thing. 

But is it denial for a man to put aside 
the roller-skates he enjoyed as a boy? 
Or for a woman to put aside the doll she 
loved so much when she has her own 
child to hold in her arms? There is no 
self-denial when one outgrows the thing 
once desired. A cup cannot be filled with 
honey and vinegar at the same time. If 
our life is filled with joyous living, there 
is no desire or time for other things. 

And it is a joyous way of living. Is not 
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the elimination of fear, a sense of se- 
curity, deep appreciation of all the beauty 
and goodness in life conducive to joy- 
ousness? Isn’t it worthwhile to greet 
each day with anticipation, wondering 
what miracles will come with it? Some 
kindness returned, some lost thing  re- 
stored, some difficulty overcome, some 
achievement attained, someone helped? 
There is no joy to compare with that. 

There is no joy to compare with the 
joy of living this Christ-life, for 1 know 
that if I have something worthwhile. 
others will recognize it and come to light 
the candles in their hearts from the flame 
that burns in mine. 


THE YOUNG UPSTART 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing makes and vintages, he smiled grim- 
ly to himself. This was the sort of jam 
he deserved, he supposed, for not being 
willing to give Deborah up to the frivo- 
lous aunt or snappish grandmother or, at 
the urging of his friends, put her in 
boarding school. Well—as long as he had 
been selfish enough to keep her because 
he couldn’t bear to lose Deb twice, as he 
told them, it was up to him to play the 
role of heavy parent. More than that, 
he would put that young upstart who 
was wisecracking at his expense precisely 
where she belonged. 

Evidently he was late and the Peteys 
were well under way, to judge by the 
laughter and chatter of the friendly 
groups emerging from the various school- 
rooms into the hall he was entering. 
Mostly young couples they seemed. 
Drifting about, apparently bound upon 
some common errand, calling out to each 
other: “Hi, there! Bert’s coming up on 
numberwork. Our family’s got to cele- 
brate somehow” “Did you see 
Marty’s sewing? She made that apron 
all by her little self!” ... “Oh, do come 
here and help us shriek over Mary 
Grace’s.” 

Mostly in two’s. Mothers and fathers. 
Sometimes, just mothers, gay, sweet, 
eager, laughing. Not anywhere just 
fathers. He felt strangely out of place. 

“Hello, Colgate! Who would 
thought of running into you here?” 

“Gosh, I’m glad to find you, Mac,” 
Jerry grasped the outstretched hand of 
his most frequent legal opponent in des- 





have 


perate friendliness. “Have you got a 
youngster here, too?” 
“Absolutely. Two of ’em. And my 


wife’s around somewhere. . . Hi—Leila! 
I want you to meet Jerry Colgate. Only 
chance to view him when he really is on 
the right side of things.” The pleasant 
Scots face under a fashionable hat light- 
ed with a smile: “We all discard our 
horns and cover up our cloven hoofs 
when we're intent upon our offspring. 
Come—let’s see what crime Jimmy has 
perpetrated in art.” 

It was the MacDonalds who guided 
him at last to Miss Webster’s room. 
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OT aber. 


gives from the pulpit. 


Check This Partial Gist of Subjects — 


Stimulating material to help you deliver that ser- 
ies of sermons on the Second Coming, or to teach 
your Sunday School Class the truth of His Return. 


Subject: Subject: 
1. Pre- or Post-Millennial—Which? 43 
2. The First Resurrection or Rapture. 46. 


3. The Wedding and Marriage Supper. 57. 
9. The Result of Christ's Coming in the Air. 66. 
11. The 6 Things Accomplished by the 7 Yrs, 7i. 


12. The Anti-Christ. 72. 
13. The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 73. 
14. Anti-Christ Killed and Resurrected. 76. 
16. The Biography of the Anti-Christ. 79. 


19. The False Prophet. 83. 
21. The Reason for the Mark of the Beast. 6. 
23. The Reason for the Seven Seals. 8 

29. The Reason for the Seven Trumpets. 91. 
32. The Reason for the Seven Bowls. 93 
39. The City of Petra. 






. The Two Witnesses. 
Armageddon. 
Set-up of Christ's Government. 
New Heaven and New Earth. 
The Sheep. Goats and Brethren. 
The Two 144,000's. 

The Gathering of Gentile Nations 
The 1,000 Years Reign of Christ. 
The Three Heavens. 

Angels of Heaven 

Biography of Satan. 

7. Lost Angels. 

Satan’s Angels. 

- People on the Earth Before Adam 
. New Heaven and the New Earth. 


I thank our heavenly Father every 
day that I was raised in a Ch 
tian home, which had a rool of 4 
Prayer, supported by two staunch 
pillars of prayer, my dear father 
and mother’. 






/ “To know EVERYTHING about... 
THE SECOND COMING es 


TWO VOLUMES of ''50 Progressive Messages On the 
Second Coming of Christ''—100 ‘subjects, 1,000 pages— 
from Genesis to Revelation, every subject Fally ond Stript- 
wrally Didcusdd by Di he Biunie -Renoumed trangelitt, Bible 
Teacher, Successful Author, Radio Personality. 
have marveled at his grasp of the Bible—found comfort 
in his teaching, and in the help and encouragement he 
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ris- 


ee fie 
1 McBIRNIE PUBLICATIONS ASSOCIATION i 
} P. O. Box 267, Norfolk (1), Va. ! 
| Enclosed please find $3.00 for your two volumes ' 
| of books, namely, “Fifty Progressive Messages on jf 
j the Second Coming of Christ’, and “Fifty Pro- 1 
i — Messages from Armageddon to New ; 

arth”. 
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aLIMITED 


supply of Scripture Text Greeting Cards is available this 
year to new customers. You earn profit up to 100%. 
Organized groups raise funds by selling our complete Line. 
No experience needed. Send $1.00 for DeLuxe Assort- 
ment of either Christmas or Everyday folders and we will 
include as a gift one of our new hymn books. No samples 
sent on approval. We refund your money if not satisfied. 
Card value is $1.65. Offer good as long as cards are 
available. 








HELP YOUR CHILD 
TO SUCCESS IN LIFE! 


Train his or her MIND now in basic habits to 
Listen, Think, Remember and Concentrate. 
Marvelous, copyrighted System shows how. Fun 
for youngsters. Benefits last a lifetime. For chil- 


| dren between two and seven. Amazing results 
| obtained by parents. Convincing particulars free. 


SHEPHERD’S TOWN CARD CO, Shepherdstown, Pa.,Box 27| RIELEY, 14568 Superior Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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JAMES F. BALLARD, Inc., St. Louis 2, Mo- 
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» MUTUAL SYSTEM and Other Stations 
King’s Heralds Male Quartet 


FREE! Radio Bible Correspondence Courses 
ADULT * JUNIOR * BRAILLE * SPANISH * PORTUGUESE * CERMAM 


Stations broadcasting program 
shown in local 
Newspaper Radio Logs 
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A public official... 
who knows his Bible 


After a full day at the office, the treas- 
urer of a Wyoming town finds time for 
personal Bible study through a Moody 
home study course. He says... 


“ 


















































+ » » your course stands right by the 
Bible, with clear and definite informa- 
tion on how to handle God’s Word in 
teaching all classes of people’ 
































Wouldn’t you like a better understand- 
ing of how to present the Bible to 
others—in all its convincing power? The 
Teacher Training Course will help you. 
Write for details. Address Dept. ]{ 822 



































CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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The Gospel 
ACCORDING to ST. JOHN in VERSE 
By Henry Huizinga, Ph.D., (Nothing omitted or abbreviated) 


“You have done a real service to all lovers of the 
Bible.""—Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago. ‘Dr. Hui- 
zinga’s verse gives it added charm. The quality 
of his work is in keeping with the value of the 
book.” —Ellis A. Fuller, Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary. “I thank you for a good reason for re-read- 
ing the record at one sitting.” Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, Colgate-Rochester. “A faithful and cor- 
rect rendering of the best loved book of the 
ages.”"—Jacob Heinrichs, Northern Seminary, 
Chicago. “Careful effort and a laudable result.”— 
Samuel M. Zwemer, Princeton. 

PRICES POSTPAID: Hard blue paper cover, 35 
cts: 5 or more, 25 cts; black fabrikoid (imitation 
leather) gold stamped, 75 cts; 5 or more, 60 cts. 
Send cash, M.O. or check. Order now before stock 
is exhausted. RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
DEPT. 8, Kalamazoo 30, Mich. 





























































































































LIKE TO WRITE? —EARN EXTRA MONEY!! 


New writers needed to prepare articles for magazines. Simple new 
method enables YOU to re-write ideas which SELL! Easy to enter profit- 
able writing field now! Earn good money in your spare time. Send for 
bia FREE LESSON and FREE details immediately. WRITERS SERVICE 
SUREAU — DEPT. A, 101 NO. ROBERTSON, BEVERLY HILLS. CALIF. 


V'C(. sae. 


For Sunday School Workers—Let 
this “ Victory” Catalog-Handbook of 
over 5,000 items and ideas aid you in 
making your school bigger and better. 

Here are Hand-work and Memory Helps, 
Books, Bibles, Story Papers, Greeting Cards, 


Games and Gifts; also attendance building and 
scholarship incentive plans. 


Rich in Plans and Ideas 


Learn about new “Step-By-Step” teaching. 
Makes pupils eager to learn...every teacher an 
expert in pedagogy. Many thousands benefited 
by thisamazingaid.Send for yourcopy TODAY. 
Write name and address below, clip and mail. 
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| Their Janet, it seemed, had had Miss 
| Webster last year and. had cried when 
|she had had to leave her. Grimly ex- 
_pectant, Jerry was piloted into a room 
|that gave him a vague impression of 
flowers and bright pictures and nursery 
playthings, with brilliantly crayoned 
blobs on fluttering papers fastened be- 
neath the blackboards. 

“Miss Webster”—Mrs. MacDonald was 
doing the honors—‘here’s another father 
for you! A rather recalcitrant one, I’m 
afraid, for he says he hasn’t been here 
before. Stand him in a corner if he gets 
out of hand. We're off now to convince 
|Jimmy’s teacher that he has the blood 
of a Gainsborough or a Turner or some- 
body.” Mrs. MacDonald dashed _ into 
the milling crowd of the hall, and Jerry 
found himself face to face with a small 
blonde person whose gay friendliness of 
welcome placed his grim mood at a dis- 
advantage. 

“The parent of Deborah Wynne Col- 
gate is thus dumped unceremoniously 
upon your hospitality,” he said, smiling 
in spite of himself. “But [’m sure I can 
find my way around the room if—” 

“Oh—Mr. Colgate!” It was a bit 
breathless, and the hazel brown eyes 
flashed an amazement that was _ not 
veiled quickly enough under the discreet: 
“But how splendid of you to come! De- 
borah will be delighted.” 

“Not so much so as if I were a Petey 
in good union standing. I’m really only 
a scab, you see. Is there a Petey hand- 
shake or a bit of ritual that I’d better 
memorize?” 

The small head, molded in “goldish 
hair,” bowed gravely, but there was a 
crinkling of her eyes. “I say it often: 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petey pace from day to 
G85 ais 

“To the last syllable of recorded time’ 
—or something?” 

“Oh, I hope not!” It was more of a 
tinkle than a giggle. Then with a vast 
dignity: “Don’t forget to leave a note for 
Deborah about her work.” 

“A  ‘howmidoin, you mean?” he 
grinned. “But that’s precisely why I 
came. I expect to give her pointers on 
her bridge. That, I understand, is the 
one thing I’m interested in outside of the 
law.” 

The delicate rouging of her creamy 
skin was deepened slightly. “Deborah 
has an excellent memory.” 

“It has stood one four-year test very 
well.” 

“Q-oh!” a horrified little breath. “She 
told you that, too?” 

“Why not? If a fragrant memory is 
all that a child has to mother her, I hope 
it will be brought to her mind many 
times.” There was a veiled hostility in 
his steady direct eyes that she could not 
mistake. Her eyes no longer crinkled. 
They flashed. 

“Sorry if my effort really to under- 
stand Deborah and her . . . environment 
seemed overzealous.” 








“Drawing an ironic picture of a father, 
even though his child did not grasp the 
full significance of the comments, is a bit 
thick, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes were not hazel after all. They 
were black. “That’s not fair and you 
know it,” she stormed softly. “Even if | 
don’t take the parents as too sacred for 
a bit of whistling just to keep my cour- 
age up. And I can’t see why I should 
be impressed by your magnificent lack 
of interest in your child.” Evidently he 
had pierced what he had thought was 
brittle veneer. The soft underlip was 
caught in her white teeth to steady it, 
Lord! He hadn’t meant to hurt the lit- 
tle thing! He must transmute this whole 
thing at once into flippant raillery. 

But suddenly an elaborately gowned 
woman with a fluttering crayon sketch 
in her hand faced them excitedly. 

“Miss Webster—this isn’t a_ bridge’ 
Some of the children have been drawing 
bridges. Why wasn’t Renée Jean allowed 
to draw a bridge?” 

“Yanha!” Jerry taunted it under his 
breath, but the small ear beneath the 
goldish wing of hair heard it, he knew, 
“You will act smart, will you? Now 
you’ve got to stage a Make More Bridges 
week—and it serves you darn right.” 

A square little shoulder was turned 
upon him as Her voice said sweetly: 
“But, Mrs. Fontaine, I want you to meet 
Mr. Colgate—Deborah’s father, you 
know? Your little girls are such friends 
—and he really gave me the idea of the 
bridge so I’m sure he will be glad to 
explain how it happened. You will ex- 
cuse me for a moment, won't you? I 
must see the Robinsons and tell them 
that Edith—” Jerry flung a wrathful 
look after her as he felt his hand being 
seized and shaken enthusiastically while 
a recital of Renée Jean’s brilliancies was 
poured into his ears. 

Suddenly he was startled into full con- 
sciousness of what Mrs. Fontaine was 
saying. . . “We're so distressed about 
Deborah’s not having anyone at home 
to be interested.” Her sigh was em- 
phasized by impressively blinking eyes. 
“After all, every home needs a mother. 
But”—brightly—“as I tell my Renée 
Jean, some day Mr. Colgate will—after 
all, you’re a very young man.” She 
beamed at Jerry cheerily, with a signifi- 
cant lift of her brows. 

“So kind of you to be interested,” he 
murmured, backing away, “in Deborah 
and me. I think her drawing must be 
on one of the hooks at the far end of 
the room.” 


Ir WAS MUCH LATER in the evening 
when Deborah’s father was_able to speak 
to Her again. There were so few of the 
Peteys left in the rooms that She could 
not reasonably avoid him. 

“I’ve written Deborah’s howmidoin 
and left it addressed to her and—” 

“I am ever so glad—” She was cer- 


tainly the dignified teacher again! “It 
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REPARE 
FOR THE GREAT 


Opportunities 


OF TOMORROW 


Hope College is a coeducaiional college that has 
its eye set on the training of youth for the 
epochal professional opportunities of tomorrow. 
A faculty, rooted in Christian tradition, combines 
the educational process with a personalized in- 
terest in each student, thus bringing out the 
poise and confidence that vitalize one’s college 
background. Highest academic standing; ideal 
campus and living conditions; situated in heart 
of western Michigan’s resort region. Write for 
details to Dept. H 


YOULL LIKE IT AT 


HOPE COLLEGE 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
LIBERAL ARTS WITH A FUTURE 


DITORIAL 
OPENING 


For born-again Christian man or 
woman with journalistic training, on 

two live weeklies in the Sunday School 

field. Work will include interviewing, 
writing, editing, proof reading, make- 

® up, etc. Give age, experience, qualifi- 
cations, salary expected in first letter. 

. A position of importance and oppor- 
tunity awaits the right person. 

Write MR. LAURIN J. ZORN, Sec. 14 


THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Inc. 


800 Nerth Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


USE STANDARD’S 
TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


All ages prefer Standard’s Closely 
Graded and Uniform quarterlies, story 
papers. Used in thousands of successful 
schools. Write for free samples and cata- 
logue. State grade in which interested. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Sow this summer, for 
largest blooms early 
next spring. All best 
SS colors, mixed. 35c-pkt. 
LL seeds free, with instruc: 
» tions, to try.Send stamp for postage. 
SY Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. o7 Clinton, lowa 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 
aStroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Me. 


We eS 


Sell Smart Christmas Cards 


good profit on each $1 sale taking orders 

for Persona! Christmas Cards with name im- 
rinted. Show to friends, relatives, business Personal 
ual 

Cards Name 


Imprinted 


50s1 


people, fellow workers. FREE samples. No 

€xperience! Earn EXTRA money with stunning 
New Assortments — Religious, Christmas, Etch- 
ings, Everyday, Patriotic, Gift Wrappings, etc. 


Special plan for ges, Clubs, Church Groups. 

or TM cash, order samples TODAY. Write to 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Dept. 36-F 
749 MONROE AVE.. ROCHESTER iD. N.Y. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS: 


re, furnish you Newspaper Advertising Copy planned to 

tis ease attendance, while spreading acceptance of Chris- 

. m principles. Small investment. No personal effort. Good 

ae Make your advertising count. Write Sunday School 
vertising Service—Ludiow Falls—Ohio. 





is really heartbreaking to see the wist- 
fulness of the children when they watch 
others reading notes from fathers and 
mothers—and there’s no one but me to 
tell them how well they are doing in 
their work.” 

“T honestly hadn’t given this thing a | 
| thought. It’s good of you to pinchhit for | 
|some of us careless ones.” 
| “And Deborah is such a sensitive little 
thing, with a pride that is almost, abnor- | 
|mal. Did you know she told Renée Jean 
| Fontaine and some of the other children | 
| that you were too ill to come to the last | 
| P.T.A. meeting?” 

“Gosh no! Did she? And me with 
| never a sick day to my credit since I had 

scarlet fever at the age of eight.” 
| “So—now you see, don’t you? And 
‘I’m not sorry for employing even irony 
if it spurred you into coming.” Hazel 
eyes looked defiantly into his. 

He smiled down at her. “I’m glad of 
whatever brought me.” Adding hastily: 
“I didn’t know what a smart kid Deb- 
orah was.” 

“Now that you know it, will you come | 
| again?” 
“Again? Woman, this is ‘yet.’ You are | 
not getting rid of me so easily. It has 
| begun to snow one of those sloppy spring 
snows. Permit me to turn my car into 
a bridge for you.” 

“You are certainly doing a handsome 
job of coals of fire on my head, but I'd 
rather have a burned pate than wet feet. | 
| Thanks—I’m accepting your kind offer— 
in case you don’t recognize it.” 


(To be concluded) 


ARE YOU FIGHTING YOURSELF? 
(Continued from page 27) 





the Master was familiar also with lives 
divided between the service of God and | 
the service of Mammon. Seeing how 
‘even so-called good people were dis- 
| tracted by their love of money, Jesus ex- 
| claimed, Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. No man can serve two masters. 
Yes, Our Lord knew the various ways 
in which a life can be divided between | 
its higher and lower natures. And when | 
a person feels, as Paul did, “a law in his 
|'members warring against the law of his | 
mind and bringing him into captivity to | 
the law of sin,” then that person is a} 
house divided against itself, and, says | 
| Jesus, that house cannot stand. 
And how can a life thus divided be | 
unified and made whole? Christ tells us 
that life can be lived in its fullness and 
wholeness only on the higher level. The | 
| Prodigal Son no doubt thought for a time | 





| that he was seeing life in its fullness in | 
|the far country of indulgence, but the | 
|day came when the prodigal lifted his | 


|eyes from the husks of sensual pleasures | 


| back in his father’s house. Mussolini 
|no doubt thought twenty years ago that 
he was going to secure for himself and 
his nation a richer life by his fascist 
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to dream of the more solid satisfaction | 
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BEDTIME PRAYER *« 


Lovely bronze finished plaques for a child’s room. 
A happy revision of the Now I Lay Me prayer. 
Now I lay me Down to Sleep 
1 pray Thee Lord My Soul to Keep 
When in the morning light I wake 
Help me the path of Love to take 
And keep the same for Thy dear sake. 


Stimulating to the imagination and helpful in teaching a 


| child the true meaning of prayer A comforting reassurance 


to keep little hearts free from fear as drowsy eyelids close 
in sleep. 


Each plaque (8”x 1414”) attractively boxed, $1.65 post paid. 
$3.25 a pair. If only one is desired specify “boy” or “girl.” 
Order direct. Send check or money order. 


AFCO PRODUCTS CO. LEXINGTON, MASS. 


CHRISTIAN 


5,000 workers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN Co. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5S, til. 


TYPICAL “TREASURER'S REPORT" 


raised for our 


TREASURY 
in 2 short days 


- - « by women’s auxiliary! 


THE TREASURER’S RE- 
PORT is the most important 
part of your meetings. Today, 
many proud Treasurers of 
church groups and auxiliaries 
are rising to their feet to 
eagerly report BIG EASY 
FUNDS RAISED BY SELL- 
ING THE “FLUFFY DUST- 
ER.” One group of 50 mem- 
bers raised $75.00 in two days, 
by giving each woman a quota 
to sell; one she bought for 
herself, and sold several others 
to neighbors, friends. “Fluffy 
Duster” ideal for brushing 
walls, ceilings. Sturdy che- 
nille. Washes wonderfully. 
Lasts years. BARGAIN at 
99c; costs you $9.48 per dozen, 
sells for $11.88 per dozen, netting your Treasury 
$2.40 profit since I pay postage. Mail coupon 
below for TRIAL DOZEN. Your profit is 
GUARANTEED, by America’s leading “‘special- 
ist’ in FUND-RAISING plans! 


ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 
104 CRESTMONT ST., READING, PA. CrH 


Mr. Gillmore: We’ll “test” a dozen “Fluffy- 
Dusters” without sending any cash. If they 
don’t sell easily, we’ll ship them back collect, 
under your special “PAY-THE-PROFIT” 
GUARANTEE which means you'll forward us 
a check for $2.40—our profit on 12 dusters. 


Name 


Organization 





Street 





City 





RICiN = 
EAUTY DECRET 


VIRGINIA GREY, 
sppearing in 

20th Century-Fox Pictaré 

**Sweet Rosie O'Grady’” 





e 
that can still be yours * + « 
Many a proud American beauty of yesteryear can now tell her 
lovely granddaughters the ‘‘beauty secret” of her own romantic 
youth! Today you have ALL THREE famous Glover’s prepara- 


tions—use separately or together! Ask at any Drug Store—or 
mail coupon today! 


TRIAL SIZE includes: GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE— 
recommended, with massage, for Dandruff, Annoying Scalp 
and Excessive Falling Hair...GLO-VER Beauty Shampoo— 
leaves hair soft, lustrous, manageable! GLOVER’S Imperial 
Hair Dress —Non- alcoholie and , Antiseptic ! A delightful ‘‘oil 
treatment” for easy ‘‘finger tip’’ application at home. Each in 
; hermetically-sealed bottle 
and special carton with 
complete instructions and 
FREE booklet, ‘“The Sci- 
entific Care of Scalp and 
Hair.’”’ 
Apply, with massage, for 
DANDRUFF, ANNOYING 
SCALP and EXCESSIVE 
FALLING HAIR. 


ene Sttunp o, > 
CP ovaraved by ey 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Mop, #OLTECTIVE OR 
45 aovenstd wid 





& Glover’s, 101 W. Sist St., Dept. 297, New York 1, N.Y. : 
a Send ‘Complete Trial Application’? in three hermeti- 8 
: Cally-sealed bottles, with informative booklet, as adver- : 
a tised. I enclose 25c. a 
: PR ea ettenatencdsubatmituskoudstadhinedemsessreoeneneces 8 
, eT 

. 
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of 10c for packing and postage, 
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C] Sent FREE to members of the Armed Forces on a recelp a 
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READ wow, rte auruae 

ces the steps of the 
MASTER, as one would seeking 
missing persons, in his desire to 
fathom a void about which thereis 
Scarcely a word in the new testa- 
ment toindicate His whereabouts. 


THELS You Must Read 
ABSENT YEARS } This Revealing Book 
of JESUS CHRIST How for 18 years ... from the age 
READ THE LOGIC § of 12 whenHeconfounded the doc- 


that SURROUNDS 
THIS MYSTERY! days, Following it along into His 
manhood. These Absent Years 

— in preparation for His divine revelation. The Book tells 
the Ercatest of all grand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 
Jesus Christ. Pay came $1 plus postage. Or send $1 with 
order. You get FREE atalismanon Parchment paperof Christ 
at the age of 12. Read these 18 Absent Years’ Mystery—now! 


STANDARD © & B SUPPLY COMPANY 
2930 Irving Park Road, Dept. A-548, Chicago 13, lll. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With name imprinted—25 for $1.00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
ments of Christmas Cards, Gift Wrappings and Cards for 
All Occasions. Personalized Stationery. No experience is 
needed. Write ToDAyY for samples and complete Cee aon. 

CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, DEPT. 685 
117 WEST PEARL ST., CINCINNATI (1)> OHIO 





rs, When He was missing for 3 





Deep-rooted like an oak, Wheaton College, 
since 1860, has stood for the “faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” 


The strong, aggressive leadership that Whea- 
ton has produced through the years—her 
swelling contribution to evangelical Christian- 
ity—is the truest measure of the effectiveness 
of Christian education anchored securely on 
the Book “for Christ and His kingdom.” 


WHEATON COLLEGE » — wiearoniutinos 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 





| principle of force, but he has now dis- | 





| made that we can be our full and whole | 


sires, our tastes, our imaginations, that 
| He raises us to a level of living where 
|the lures of the vulgar, the cheap, the 


| up and feel no fear or discomfort. This | 
| difference has been explained to me thus: 
| When one looks down from a roof or 


|moving. Similarly we cannot stay at 


some place. We must have a mission in 
life. Stanley Jones, the distinguished 












TRAIN FOR 
SERVICE 


at Home or Abroad 


Courses: Bible, Chris- 


selves on the lower level of bodily de- | ae: Ba. eee. 
sions, Theology, Evan- 


ema and physical force. ° ety GG " gelism, Music, Home Stud 
And if Christ be allowed to direct our it etc. A friendly growing 


oe ° : school. New buildings, mod- 
thinking and living He can so lift our de-| ern equipment, wooded campus. Low cost; “‘Selt- 


help”’ Plans. 
Fall Term Sept. 5 


122 graduates have become foreign missionaries. 
Hundreds fill pastoral and other posts at home. 
Write today for interesting catalog. 


FORT WAYNE BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. CH Fort Wayne 6, Indiana 


Ilinoisa College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Coeducational Founded 1829 


Liberal Arts Curriculum 
Emphasis on Liberal Arts and pre-profes- 


cliff, there is a line which links the ob- | sional training. Fall semester starts Septem- 
ber 22, 1944. Address inquiries to the Admis- 


server to the ground and makes him con- | sions Office, 
scious of the height; but when one looks 1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths Ww 
from the window of a plane, he is cut off 
from the earth, he is in a little world of $Z5° to S500 
his own up in the sky. Well, that is a 
rough parallel to what Christ does for a 
person. He lifts him to a level of high 
thoughts, high tastes, high standards, 
where one ceases to feel the gravity of 
low things. 

But remember, that airplane cannot 
remain at its high altitude unless it is 


covered the empty promise of such a low 
aim. We human beings are just not so| 






base cease to pull us down. Perhaps 
some of you have a feeling about alti- 
tudes similar to my own. Personally, it 
makes me a bit dizzy to look down from 
the top of a ten-story building, but I 
can ride in an airplane ten thousand feet 











5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


Write for Maps and Booklet 


enter George 
Hotel 14 Fast 2873+ 


New Yorx,N.Y. 


LOTT eC se Se Le cae 


WIR 
f Selling HOSIERY 


Your Personal Hose FREE As Sales Bonus 


Christ’s high altitude above the down- 
ward pull of evil unless we too are going 





ANSWERS TO 
“‘WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?’’ 
(See page 27) 


One worker, after her first week’s trial, 
made $14.00 in one day. 


We'll be glad to tell you all about our 
plan that offers you a pleasant way of 
turning those free hours of yours into 
real cash for yourself. Just write today 
for full particulars to: 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave., Desk 74, New York, N. Y. 
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missionary, returned from India a short 
that he found the present generation of 
American youth to be the finest our coun- See eee. owe Wier -Testen Rave Be 
try has ever produced—better bodies and ‘Longer weer proven by certified tests, Individca! Leugth 
Service. You need no experience, Write for FREE com- 
hi d h HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. A-144, Indianapolis 7,4nd. 
one thing, and that is a sense of mission. | ——_ 9a, wr @ WANT a permanent 
The war has now given a temporary drive ae anak tan ie 
to life. But war can never provide a| tionist. Earnings ot 
lasting or creative purpose. m and women in 
“If a house be divided against itself,” aes tea ce ar Gaal 
no goods to buy. 49th year, Write for free booklet. 
“that house cannot stand.” But thanks ~“PP=pEVerTT=TTrCryTo7 
be to God that the Carpenter of Nar, MOGUMMULU ein meee 
: : ‘arpenter OF INaZ-  ‘1Gox YOUNG AGAIN! FREE book—-HOLLYWOOD FACIAL BEAUTY 
areth is able to build divided houses into & 
ated quickly. simply, naturally. No cosmetics—drugs—hard exercisese 
I's amazing. Send for FREE copy NOW! DOROTHY DICKSON, 
Department A = 10] North Robertson Blvd., Beverly Hills. California 
1 
2. Uzza. (1 Chronicles, 13:9-10) | Want to know how you can make an ex- 
3. Lamech. (Gen. 5:28-29) _ | tra $5.00 or $10.00 regularly for only a 
4. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Antioch, Jeri- few hours of your spare time? It’s easy- 
5. They were the fathers of Apostles: 
Zebedee of James and John, (Matt. 
4:21) Alpheus of James the Less. 
6. When Jesus cured the man possessed | 
of devils. (Mark 5:8-14) 
The two who caused him to deny 
8. David. (1 Samuel 25:2-42) 
9. Jubal. (Genesis 4:21) 
10. The Castor and Pollux. (Acts 28:11) 


time prior to Pearl Harbor and declared 
siery to friends, neighbors. Earn welcome cash in spare 
better minds. But, said Jones, they lack plete outfit and Bonus Hosiery plan today. AMERICAN 
this greatly needed profession run as “high as $50.-$100. 
between its higher and lower nature, Syetean of Boat Comesticn, 79 Gack fs. Bocten, fies 
S§CRETS—tells how wrinkles, crows feet, double chins may be elim- 
abiding unity. 
. Luke. 
cho, Hebron, Bethany, etc. A ; , 
requires no experience and no expense. 
(Matt. 10:3) 
Jesus. (Matt. 26:69-72) 
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Do you have poor digestion? 

Do you feel headachy after eating? 
Do you get sour or upset easily? 
Do you feel tired —listless ? OO 


Now everyone knows that to get the good out of 
the food you eat—you must digest it properly. 
But what most people don’t know is that Na- 
ture must produce about two pints of the diges- 
tive juice—liver bile—each day to help digest 
your food. If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested, lie sour and heavy within you. 

Thus, it is simple to see that one way to aid 
digestion is to increase the flow of liver bile. 
Now, Carter’s Little Liver Pills start to in- 
crease this flow quickly for thousands—often 
in as little as thirty minutes. When bile flow 
increases, your digestion may improve. And, 
soon you’re on the road to feeling better— 
which is what you’re after. 

Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract 
indigestion—when Carter’s, taken as directed, 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Ge 
Carter's Little Liver Pills today—only 254, 
You'll be glad you did. 


OOO8 
OOOs 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impossi- 
ble because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial 
of a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 
life-time and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St., 


449-M Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Women and Men, 18 to 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 


from doctors, 
private practice. 
spa 


er week, Large full time incomes 
bs or 


ospitals, sanatoriums, clu! 


hers make good money in 
re time. You can win independence 
prepare for future security b: 


a vt 
™m wedish Massage 
#5] Dept. B65. 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11 
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Banish the craving for tobacco as 

thousands have, Make yourself free 

and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 

Write for free booklet telling of in- 

foneue effect of tobacco and of a 

treatment which has re- 

lieved many men. FREE 
BOOK 


30 Years In Business 
139 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 


jus ‘ook FR 
The College of S 










THE NEWELL COMPANY 





ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 

— about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic's FREE Book. Write today. No obligation, 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
8uccess. Praised and en- 
FREE 
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Gorsed by multitudes. 


UEPE METHODS, 3284N. 7 
Dept. 46 -Crdliwaukee, Wiscorsin ” habbit 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering, Its Cause 
an¢ Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
fering successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 

ept. 2362, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, 
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| Niapni, Kurli, Sangli, Miraj, and Poona; 


| homage to the man who had given his 
| life to them so they might have life more 


LANCET OF THE LORD 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Your heart.”—But William knew before 
that time; knew it was no longer safe to 
wield a scalpel or to touch an eye made 
sightless by a cataract. His heart. 
“Thank God, I wore out. I didn’t rust 
out!” 

And so, for the past month, Southwest 
India had been busy with an uninter- 
rupted series of events to bid farewell to 
their own, their beloved, their miracle- 
working doctor-sahib. 

In Ashta, Kodoli, Bombay, Kolhapur, 


in schools, mission-stations, tents and au- 
ditoriums, whole towns flocked to pay 


abundant. 

William had experienced Indian grati- 
tude at the hospital, but this was dif- 
ferent. It seemed to be as boundless and | 
endless as India’s population. It gath-| 
ered momentum, rolled bigger and bigger | 
until he was overwhelmed, overcome with | 
its tumultuous force. 

John fussed and fumed as he saw the 





| man he had ordered to retire, going day 





'sions. “I’m glad for your health’s sake 


| and night, traveling by train, motor and 


tonga to attend the farewell receptions 
of the branch hospitals and churches, to 
visit friends and patients, and to be 
guest-of-honor at nightly festive occa- 


that you’re leaving in a few days,” he 
confided to William who was dressing in 


| his best suit, preparing for the greatest | 


farewell of all—the affair at Poona. 

“Don’t worry so, John. I'll be all right. | 
And I’m having the time of my life, be- | 
lieve me.” 

A few days before an invitation had 
come to the doctor inviting him to be 
guest-of-honor at a mammoth public re- 
ception planned by the citizens of Poona | 
in his honor. Indian notables were to 
speak, the Aga Khan was coming from 
his palace in Poona, rajahs of native 
states and government officials were to 
gather with the whole city to pay tribute 
to India’s beloved healer. 

John shook his head as William left for 
Poona where it was rumored that the un- 
believable was to take place. In honor of 
the doctor-sahib, castes and sects were to 
sit side by side in a great meeting place, 
and for one evening at least ancient dif- 
ferences were to be forgotten. To resi- 
dents of India it sounded impossible, but 
then, when the doctor-sahib was present 
impossible things had a way of taking 
place. 

The Empire Cinema, the largest theatre 
in Poona, was crammed to overflowing. 
Milling crowds outside fought to gain en- 
trance, but even the aisles were jammed. 

Adding further decoration to an al- 
ready overdecorated platform were the 
colorful, gleaming garments of the nota- 
bles. Rulers of native states, religious 
leaders and high government officials, 
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nese it's All So Easy! Materials 
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Factory. We do the rest. 


By the Olson Process we 
* sterilize, shred, merge 
materials of all kinds— 
reclaim the valuable 
wools, etc., then bleach, 
ecard, spin, dye, and 
weave lovely, deep- 
textured, new 
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Century Floral and 
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American, Oriental 
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Our 70th Year 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 2 million cus- 
tomers. We do not have 
agents or sell thru stores. 
Sorry, if War Work some- 
times causes delays. 
Chicago New York S'Frisco 
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OLSON RUG CO., B-21, Chicago 41 
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Amazing, Handy 


Adding Machine 


Can Be Carried 


in Vest Pocket! 


50 


Post- 
paid 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Yet Weighs 
Only 5 Ounces 


ADDITION 
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Let ee Nero) 
PITRE! 


OT only adds, but can also be used to Subtract, 

Multiply and Divide. Sturdily constructed with 
metal front and back, yet so light it can be con- 
veniently carried in pocket as well as used in office, 
shop and home. 


Business men find it wonderful for taking inventory, 
checking books, ete. . . . Accountants brokers, 
salesmen for their calculations . . . Farmers for 
their crop and shipment figures . . . Housewives 
for their shopping . ... Children for their school 
work. ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address. Then pay postman 
$2.50 plus C. 0. D. charges on delivery. Or send 
$2.50 with order and we pay all charges—saving 
you about SO cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE’S SPECIALTY CO., Dept. CHR 
1616 No. Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 14, I. 


This machine Is being used by Deputy Collectors 
of internal Revenue, and they find it 100%, ac- 
curate, and heipful in their work. 

















































A SERVICE FLAG 


x me A Meet ce 


Honor members of your church 
who are serving their country. Dis- 
play a Service Flag—one star for 
each member in service. Send for 
free catalogue showing sizes and 
prices for churches, lodges, etc. 
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HONOR? ROLL 


ROLL OF HONOR (ans 


A permanent tribute — beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle 
and Victory torches. Names in 
silver on gold-bordered name 
plates. Send for price list. 
U. S, AND CHRISTIAN FLAGS 
IN ALL SIZES 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. N, - Rock Island, Ill. 
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PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS + STOLES + VESTMENTS 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
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NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP c GOWN CO. 
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PROTECTION 
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Genuine LEGAL RESERVE tite insurance! ONE policy 
at ONE low cost covers your ENTIRE FAMILY, 2 to6 mem- 
bers! Pays according to the liberal terms of the policy for 
death of ANY member of family group from ANY cause. 
Pays according to the number insured; and provides TWO- 
WAY PROTECTION—Pays YOU if any member of your 
family dies. Pays YOUR FAMILY should you die. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION... No red 
tape. ANY RELATIVE may be included, whether 
living at home or away, even in-laws. Permanent 


family protection. Just $1 a month covers EN- 
TIRE family group. 


Ta ARYL a, Lea 
THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


332A Service Life Bidg. Omaha, 2, Nebr. 


Without cost or obligation, send FAMILY GROUP POLICY 
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many of whom came from hundreds of 
miles to attend, crowded the stage. As 
had been breathlessly rumored, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Parsees, Christians and 
missionaries melted into a congenial, har- 
monious unity to pay farewell tribute to 


| the great healer of India—the doctor- 
| sahib with the miracle-hands. 


It was not until the great figure of the 
Maharajah lumbered forward to the front 
of the platform that a catch came in Wil- 
liam’s throat, and he felt his eyes smart- 
ing. The organ-low voice, the hulking, 
kindly figure filled the doctor with heart- 
catching memories. The hunting trip, the 
wedding carriage, the unexpected gift of 
a tract of land for the building of new 
medical college buildings when the origi- 


| nal hospital compound had become too 


crowded. 


[ccercy CASSOCKS—CLERGY suits| | 


“Because you have poured the 
handfuls of the water of your good 
deeds on the root of the tree of 
Christianity, that tree has been fully 
adorned with branches and blossoms 
and its branches have spread through 
the land. Your hospital has grown 
like the sapling banyan that in time 
becomes a veritable lord of the forest 
affording shelter to whole multitudes 
under its living colonnades and clois- 
tered shades.” 


He had seen a banyan tree the first 
time he went to hunt with the Mahara- 


jah. Through his mind flashed the hunt- 
‘ing trip when the two of them had sat 


tense, waiting for the tiger; other hunt- 


| ing trips through the years when Lillian 


| 





had finally permitted their two sons, 
Harold and Robert, to enjoy the thrill of 
a jungle hunt with the Maharajah. 


“Our hearts are filled with grief 
because you are leaving this land to 
go to your own country. . .” 


“My own country,” thought William. 
“This is my country.” He recalled John’s 
warning: “You'll have to rest.” That 
meant leave India. He and Lillian would 
go to America where their two boys were 
now in school, where his eldest child, 
Ethel, lived with her husband. 

“.... Finally, we take leave of 
you with the prayer that the Great 
Savior Physician, who has given won- 
derful success to your work and has 
made it to be always remembered, 
bless and keep you.” 


He turned and looked at William, and 


sadness shrouded the Maharajah’s face. 
This was farewell. 


Within the hall was 
silence. The deep voice was reverent. 


“... May the Lord give you a safe 
journey over the seas and bring you 
in happiness and safety to your na- 
tive land.” 


Buy War Bonds 


A Few Days Later, William was nap- 
ping in the afternoon when from a sud- 
den flurry of dust in the compound, came 
a voice. “Doctor Wanless! Doctor Wan- 
less!” 

As the figure drew near the doctor's 
bungalow, John could see the clerk, Gor- 
derao, frantically beckoning and waving 


‘a piece of paper. 


John hurried to the edge of the veran- 
dah. “Gorderao, I must ask considera- 
tion for the doctor. He’s taking « nap, 
If there’s hospital business I'll see to it.” 

Gorderao gulped in his excitement, 
spluttered a few words, then frantically 
pressed an opened telegram into John’s 
hand. 

John read . . . and his eyes flew open 
wide and he shouted at the top of his 
lungs. 

“William! Oh, William!” He dashed 
into the bungalow and awakened the 
sleeping doctor. 

“What is it?” yawned William. 

Trembling, John pressed the telegram 
into his hands. “Look what came for 
you,” he shouted, then in his excitement 
read aloud over William’s shoulder. 


“As Editor of the Bombay Times, 
the news has come to me by Reuters 
cable from London that George V, 
King of England and Emperor of In- 
dia, has seen fit to bestow upon you 
the honor of Knighthood. May I add 
my congratulations and best wishes 
to those of all India, and say that no 
other subject has been more worthy 
of this distinction than our own Sir 
William James Wanless.” 


Gorderao had sped like a carrier-pigeon 
over the compound, calling out the news. 
Instantly the message flew through the 
hospital, the word jumped from one to 
another until the whole building was 
buzzing with excitement. Eager friends 
crowded about the bungalow, pressing 
forward against John’s protests. 

But it was like trying to stop a brush- 
fire. He admitted a few while the oth- 
ers milled about the verandah, calling 
through the window and crying out the 
news like joyous children. 

Lillian saw the crowd from across the 
compound and a deadly fear gripped her 
heart. What had happened to William’ 
Running as fast as possible, she breath- 
lessly covered the ground, ran up the 
steps and into the bungalow. 

Before she could say a word, John had 
grasped her by the shoulders. 

“He’s a Knight,” he exulted. “Sir Wil- 
liam, no less!” 

“What?” Lillian thought John had lost 
his mind. 

William, in the center of a congratula- 
tory group, stood humbly silent, having 
stuffed the telegram into his pocket. 

Lillian sank into a chair, repeating 
quietly to herself, “Sir William James 
Wanless, by decree of the King of Eng- 
land and Emperor of India!” 


The End 
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312 Familiar Hymns and Gospel Songs that are 
the popular favorites for church use everywhere. 
Each song in this book has stood the tests of 
quality, character, singability, adaptability. Also, 
many new songs that appear in this book for the 
first time. 
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Jesus Christ said, “Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be which go in thereat.” 


BUT “Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it.” ae 


BOB JONES COLLEGE IS INTERESTED IN TRAINING YOUNG PEOPLE WHO ARE 
GLAD TO BE IN THAT MINORITY. 


Academy 

Liberal Arts College 
Graduate School of Religion 
Graduate School of Fine Arts 
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